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' ITHOUT the snug bunk house of 
the K-T Cattle Company the bit- 
ter wind of a mid-winter night 

swooped with a multi-toned howl of 
baffled fury around the corner of the 
strong log structure, and strove with icy 
breath to subdue the torrid cheerfulness 
of the big heater within the long room, 
around the glowing sides of which were 
grouped a number of Knights of the 
Saddle—t he keen-eyed, good-natured 
punchers of the K-T. 

The favorite pastime of the long eve- 
nings was the telling, by some member 
of the group, of a story of past exper- 
ience that had taken place in his more or 
less interesting career. Wm. Hutchin- 
son (better known as Long Bill) nudged 
his seat mate in the ribs with his elbow, 
to make him keep quiet, and remarked: 
“Tf you don’t mind, Babe, you might tell 
us that yarn about the time you said that 
you jobbed that tenderheel, when you was 
ridin’ for the Lazy J outfit, up in Idaho. ” 

R. B. Carter (known by his comrades 
as Babe) grinned reminiscently, and, 
after he had rolled a cigarette with scien- 
tific accuracy, began: 

“ You all know I ain’t much given to 
this here joshin’ business; but I did help 
to job a tenderheel once, when I was 
ridin’ for the Lazy J, up in Idaho. It’s 
sure a depressin’ country that is drained 
by the troubled waters of the Snake — 
the which is certainly as crooked as its 


name. If it wasn’t for the scads of 
bunch grass that covers the country in all 
directions — the which furnish enough. 
feed for all the big outfits that are located 
there — it’s a cinch that you couldn’t 
get a white man to live there, because it’s 
about the most God forsaken place you 
ever saw in your life. Bad lands, an’ 
trackless alkali deserts, to a fare-you- 
well. 

“All that summer we kept hearin’ 
rumors of the doings of bad Indians, over 
across the Montana line, but they got to 
be so common an’ nothing doing that it 
got so after a while we didn’t pay any 
attention to ‘em. The dogies were scat- 
tered from hell to breakfast that fall, on 
account of the grass being shorter than 
usual, an’ we was working a long way 
from the home ranch, among the Sweet- 
grass Bottoms, and about the only news 
that we got from the outside was brought 
by the Boss, Andy Smith, on his occa- 
sional trips to the ranch. 

“Well, we'd been out for about six 
weeks, and the continual grind was 
a-gettin’ some monotonous, when one 
night the Boss pulled into camp, after a 
three days’ absence, accompanied by this 
tenderheel I’m a-tellin’ you about. All 
hands was busy re-loadin’ at the supper 
table. The newcomer’s name, so the Boss 
informed us, was Gadsden, an’ you could 
’a told that he was a greenhorn English- 
man a mile away. The old man had 
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signed him on in place of Montana Slim, 
who had been sent out’ to the railroad to 
be doctored for a bad dose of alkali he’d 
got the week before. He was certainly 
a curiosity to that bunch, an’ no mistake. 
He sported a couple of genuine ivory 
handled six-guns, which he wore with the 
butts wrong way to. Besides he had a 
gold mounted, fancy engraved Winches- 
ter which he persisted in carryin’ around 
in his hand whenever he was in camp, an’ 
he had a way of posing a la Daniel 
Boone —a-shading his eyes with his 
hand an’ gazing away into the dim dis- 
tance of the foothills—in a way that 
would ’a certainly made you laugh if you 
could ’a seen him. After he’d eaten his 
supper, Lee Peterson — the worst prac- 
tical josher that the good Lord ever put 
the breath of life into — put on his best 
an’ most sociable smile an’ engaged 
Gadsden in conversation. 

“* You're pretty well heeled,’ says he. 
‘ Ever stand off any Indians?’ 

“*No! but by Gad!’ says he, ‘I’m 
fixed for the blooming buggers, don’t yer 
know. I’d sawtainly-like to get a chaunce 
at the red beggars, by George!’ 

“ Peterson winked at his side-kick, Len 
Moore (who, next to himself, was the 
champion jobber of the outfit). ‘ Well, 
that’s a blamed good thing,’ Peterson 
remarked. ‘ We have sure been needing 
you uncommon bad on this range, ever 
since the reds started in to makin’ war 
medicine. I reckon the Boss told you 
while you was a-coming in how we'd 
been sorter annoyed, along back? The 
bloody devils have got six of us during 
the past month — shootin’ up the camp 
nights an’ swoopin’ down on stragglers 
most sudden and surprising. ’ 

“Lee could lie faster an’ with a 
straighter face than any man I ever knew. 
Fact was, we hadn’t even seen a redskin 
all fall. Len Moore looked as solemn as 
an owl an’ clinched Lee’s statement by 
remarking: ‘That’s right, Mr. Gads- 
den! An’ I’m a-getting plumb sick o’ this 
business o’ climbing out o’ my blankets 
every night an’ shooting for an hour or 
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two. How long is it, Lee, since we had 
a square night’s rest?’ 

“It’s been about two weeks,’ I butts 
in, wishing to help the josh along and 
speaking before Lee could answer. 

“*Tt’s been longer than that,’ Thin- 
syrup Willkins chips in, beginning to 
count up on his fingers. ‘It’s been three 
weeks tomorrow since Jimmy an’ Kid 
Blivins went, and the next day they 
rounded-up Goggle-eyed Jarvis and 
staked him out. He screamed so blamed 
loud that he stampeded No. Two Bunch, 
and that kinder fixed it in my memory. ’ 

“Then we all got into an argument in 
regard to the exact date of the affair, 
which lent realism to the fabrication and 
incidentally brought to light a mass of re- 
volting details that was calculated to 
make Mr. Gadsden’s goose flesh rise up 
in bumps big enough to hang your hat 
on. Before we got through talking it 
was plain that we had the new man going 
some, and I reckon that his course in 
dime novel instruction, which had 
brought him West, had fostered a crude 
but vivid imagination. 

“As it chanced, while he was at the 
ranch there had been talk of a bad Indian 
uprising, and the Boss had been warned 
by the old man to keep a sharp lookout 
for their appearance in force, and if they 
did to fall back upon the ranch at once. 
And so, when Gadsden went out to see 
after his pony before he turned in, I 
could see that he was worried a plenty. 
While he was gone we hatched up a plot 
that was sure a fright for fine detail and 
scarce-head effect. Peterson engineered 
the job and he certainly arranged for all 
the fancy frills that are a necessary ad- 
junct to a play of that kind. 

“ He arranged it so that the outfit was 
to be divided —half the boys leaving 
camp, to return later in the guise of 
Indians. They were to make a sham at- 
tack; whereupon the bunch of us that 
was left around the fire were to play like 
we were all killed, leaving Gadsden the 
sole survivor. Of course we didn’t know 
but what he might shoot and hit some- 











body, but_the possibility only made the 
boys the more keen on the play, as it lent 
a spice of danger to the farce. We had 
just got done dividing the outfit into two 
parties, when the new man returned. 

“* Well, Smith,’ the Boss remarked, 
winking at me, ‘I reckon some of us had 
better sa’nter down to the bottoms and 
see if any of them reds are a-hiding out 
thar.’ About half the bunch got up and 
buckled on their six-pistols and started 
for the bottoms. Gadsden made a half- 
hearted feint of going too. ‘No,’ said 
Lee, laying his hand in an affectionate 
way upon the tenderheel’s arm; ‘ you 
stay here. You ain’t used to this here 
game an’ we can’t spare you.’ Gadsden 
resumed his seat, while the scouting party 
disappeared into the gloom. Those of us 
that were left talked in low, guarded 
tones, and our theme was of death in its 
most violent forms and each idea was 
drawn out to the last degree of horror. 

“We played on Gadsden’s imagina- 
tion, until I could see that we virtually 
had him sitting on the ragged edge of 
despair. The moon had not yet risen, 
and the coyotes a-howlin’ sure sounded 
lonesome and hair-raisin’. 

“ Then all at once, while I was right in 
the middle of a most horrible yarn about 
the butchering of a whole community 
down in the Pot Hole Country, the boys 
that were to play the Indian act cut loose 
at us from all sides of the camp at once. 
Every man in the assaultin’ bunch was 
fitted out with double-acting guns, and 
the noise and the fireworks display they 
made was sure something inspirin’ and 
leg-limberin’. There was a veritable ring 
of spitting flame, along -with bullets 
a-hummin’ like bees overhead. Every 
man in the bunch around the fire, except 
Gadsden, let on like he was mortally 
wounded. They leapt up an’ fell back 
limply; some staggered about with 
groans of agony. Others rolled about 
and kicked convulsively, accordin’ as the 
idea struck them as to what was the 
artistic way of representin’ a man passin’ 
in his checks. 


“Tt was too much for Gadsden. He 
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jumped about seven feet straight up in 


the air and lit a-runnin’. Sufferin’ cats! 
how that man did run! As he sped away 
into the tangled depths of the sage-brush 
he left a yell of fright behind him that 
fair made my teeth rattle, it was that 
loud and soul searchin’. It was plain 
that he never once thought of his fancy 
engraved rifle, and the next mofnin’ we 
found his six-guns and belt full of .45 
cartridges about a mile from camp, 
where he had flung ’em so that he could 
run faster. 

“Well, after he had taken to the tall 
weeds, the boys who were playing dead 
rose up, and such a laugh went up as was 
enough to scare the coyotes into fits for 
seven miles around. The Boss was the 
first one to see that serious consequences 
might result to the victim of our con- 
spiracy. ‘Jump onto a bronc’,’ he yelled 
at me, ‘and round up that locoed galloot 
before he strikes the Snake. If he tries 
to swim it, he’s a goner.’ 

“TI and Fussy Watkins throwed our 
hulls onto a couple of cayuses and lit out 
after him, hot foot. Well, we come in 
sight of the gent before he got to the 
river, as the moon had peaked over the 
top of the range by that time and we 
could see for quite a stretch ahead. But 
we just couldn’t head him. He was 
plumb locoed. Every time we yelled to 
him to stop, he’d unlimber another yard 
of leg and push the face of the landscape 
from under his feet like a high-powered 
*mobubble. When we invited him to 
come to a period and told him as how the 
show was all over, he reckoned that we 
was redskins yelling at him, and just put 
on a little more speed and flew ahead 
faster than before. Then he hit the 
river and surged into the drink, Ker- 
splash !—all spraddled out. We sure 
thought that was Gadsden’s finish! You 
know the Snake? It has an under-cur- 
rent that would pull the shoes plumb 
offen a pack mule. But he sure fooled 
us a-plenty! He could outswim a beaver, 
and you can just go to shouting, he put 
in his best licks to boot! If we hadn’t 
’a seen it, we’d ’a never believed it. But 
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may I be hung for a pirate, if that bug- 
housed Englishman didn’t make it across 
that boiling streak of devil-driven water ! 
He clumb out on the other side and lit 
out again like hell a-beating tan-bark. 
We sat and watched him fade into the 
dim remote of the distant hills, like a 
sixty-horse-power ghost. 

“As me and Fussy wasn’t hankerin’ 
after any bath in the Snake that night, 
we loped back to camp an’ reported the 
tenderheel neaded for Montana an’ due 
to arrive there about sun-up the next 
morning. Andy Smith got some elo- 
quent. He sure had the gift of language 
when he got strung out on the talk-fest, 
and his remarks on that occasion were 
certainly some forcible, vergin’ at times 
on the personal. ‘An’ you two,’ he says 
—adding some fancy names that I’ve 
forgot — ‘ you two will ride on the trail 
of that stampeded tenderfoot till he’s 
back in camp—your wages bein’ docked 
till which time,’ he says. ‘It’s an even 
bet he’s struck Johnson’s Ranch by this 
time and scared his woman into fits. 
And, hereafter, any knock-kneed, pop- 
eyed, sheep-herding son of iniquity in 
this outfit that thinks that he’s got any 
call to get humorous and playful will 
please take notice that his arrival in the 
New Jerusalem will be some perforated 
and abrupt!’ Then he rolled in his 
blankets and we came away, not sayin’ 
much, ’cause we didn’t feel like we had 
much of a say coming! Me and Fussy 
got back onto our broncs and by sunrise 
we pulled in at Johnson’s. 

“There was a kind of a scared-to- 
death look about the place that told us, 
the minute we rode into the yard, that 
the locoed Gadsden had been there and 
had spread with a liberal hand the infec- 
tion of his fright. There wasn’t a blame 
soul about the place. It was evident, 


from the look of the tracks about the 
diggings, that a man had arrived from 
the south in a mortal hurry, had been 
joined by the old Swede and his family, 
and, from what we could figure out, the 
whole blamed outfit had took their foot 
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in their hand and made tracks for the 
Little Blackfoot, some hasty. 

“Tt was plain to me and Fussy that 
Johnson and his woman had been stam- 
peded by the tenderheel. After a little 
we took on after ’em, reckoning that 
they’d. pull up somewhere between there 
and Blackfoot, at some of the ranches 
along the way. But they didn’t! We 
wasn’t able to find a living soul in that 
valley. Every ranch was plumb aban- 
doned, and some of those locoed stam- 
peders had hit for the high weeds with- 
out even taking time to saddle up—afoot 
and alone. When me and Fussy saw 
how things were we slowed up and be- 
came kinder reticent. There were about 
thirty ranches in that valley, and the 
crops was a-spoiling, which made it more 
solemn—because, when they found out 
the truth about the affair, we figured that 
they might feel some hostile toward the 
Lazy J outfit, which same was repre- 
sented by Fussy and me. 

“ Well, when we arrove in sight of the 
stockade at Blackfoot, we drove up, 
some circumspect—not feeling overly 
brash. We were met outside by scouting 
parties, but we didn’t have much to say— 
only that we reckoned, from what signs 
we'd seen, that the valley had sure been 
stampeded by Indians. They told us that 
the Lazy J outfit had been massacred— 
all but one man who had fought his way 
through to Johnson’s and raised the 
alarm. Johnson had just taken time to 
grab a Winchester, fill his pockets with 
cartridges, swing his wife up behind him 
on his horse, and light out after the 
tenderheel, who didn’t wait. And I am 
here to tell yuh now that he didn’t wait 
none at Blackfoot, either—not enough so 
you could notice it, any way. He just 
continued bodaciously and promiscuously 
forwards until he reached the railroad, 
and the last ever seen of him he was 
ducking up and down, at the rate of 
about two hundred ducks per minute, 
hanging onto the handles of a hand-car 
he’d appropriated and trying to overtake 
the Eastern Express! 
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“ Well, about all the men, women and 
kids in that section of Idaho were 
rounded up in the stockade at Blackfoot 
—scared, too, most of ’em was. One 
woman was pretty nigh locoed about a 
dog and a litter of pups they’d forgot to 
bring with them when they lit out. 
There was hell to pay in general and 
troops had been wired for from the 
nearest telegraph station. The aftermath 
of that little josh of our’n was sure some- 
thing fierce! 

“Me and Fussy had a little confiden- 
tial confab out back of the stockade, each 
agreeing that the other ought to relieve 
the strain. Finally, we played Seven-up, 
best three out of five, to decide the mat- 
ter, and Fussy was elected by reason of 
my turning a jack from the bottom when 
he wasn’t noticing,—which the same was 
plumb risky but not so risky as getting 
stuck. But what does this unchivalrous 
pard of mine do but figure that he needs 
bracing for the ordeal; and, proceeding 
along them lines, he gets tanked up on 
about a quart of tanglefoot! That would 
have been a good play for sure if he’d 
only known how much he needed, but he 
overdone it. And before I could separate 
him from the jug (which the same he 
packed under one arm for safety’s sake 
and holding onto his gun with the other 
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hand) he was plumb speechless and 
showed alarming signs of irritation when 
I remonstrated with him and p’intedly 
reminded him of his solemn duty. 

“So I waited until he was sleeping 
sweet and peaceful. And then I hooked 
onto my brone and flew my kite for the 
North. About two miles up the trail I 
met up with the party that had gone to 
telegraph for the troops. I got the drop 
on him and explained the real facts of the 
case. ‘The further particulars of this 
affair,’ says I, ‘you will get from my 
pard back there at the stockade, as soon 
as he’s sober. He wasn’t mixed up in 
the deal, being off after a bunch of cows’ 
at the time.’ 

“ The party was some excited and hos- 
tile and started in to combing his whiskers 
some war-like. But I got away all right, 
and I’ve been here at the K-T ever since. 
But I’ve sworn off on this joshing busi- 
ness! They was in for hanging’ poor 
Fussy at first; but, on account of the 
story I’d told about his not being mixed 
up in the job, and the fact that he was 
too blamed drunk to give any evidence in 
regard to the affair, they contented them- 
selves with giving him thirty days in the 
County Hotel, on a charge of disturbing 
the peace—which wasn’t so bad, consider- 


ing.” 
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By ALONZO RICE. 


One day, in strolling by some fallow ground, 
I drew quite near a quail’s secluded nest. 
Quickly t*. sitter rose, and, much distressed, 
Commenced to limp and flutter close around 





My feet, to draw me from that sacred bound. 
And so I followed with the truth unguessed, 
Till she had led me far in fruitless quest. 

Then, taking wing, refuge in flight she found. 


I soon returned, and, from a nook unseen, 
I heard her signal, and her callow brood, 
Piping, from hidden places all drew near; 
And as she marched away across the green, 
Intently seeking here and there for food, 
The meaning of it all to me dawned clear. 











“BLUE WHISTLER" CANNON TAKEN FROM SAN JACINTO PLAZA, EL PASO. 








RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


An Episode of the Recent Revolution in Mexico. 


By IRA J. BUSH, M. D., Surgeon General of the Mexican Revolutionary Army. 


HE Revolution had been 
> going on for _ several 
months, .and El Paso was 
3 a hot-bed of Revolutionary 
® sympathizers. Ninety- 
mS eight per cent. of the Amer- 
icans in our great border 
metropolis favored the revolutionary 
cause. Many not only favored the In- 
surrectos but aided them in a very mate- 
rial way, as this story will, in part, attest. 
El Paso was full of Secret Service men 
(both American and Mexican) and to 
be known as a revolutionary sympathizer 
meant that the party so sympathizing 
found it safer not to cross the Rio 
Grande. Several had done so—only to 
soon find themselves in a Mexican 
prison. 

For many years past, San Jacinto 
Plaza in El Paso had been ornamented 
with an old brass muzzle-loading twelve- 
pounder cannon that had been gallantly 
captured from the Federal Army by the 
Confederates at the Battle of Val Verde, 
up in New Mexico along in 1863, and 
afterwards brought to El Paso (it was 
said) to be turned over to Emperor 








Maximilian of Mexico, who at the time 
was making things lively in the great 
Republic to the south of us. But, 
through the fortunes of war and the 
heroic efforts of Don Benito Juarez, 
Mexico’s patriotic President, Maximilian 
never got it, and when the ill-fated Aus- 
trian Arch-Duke met his fate at Queré- 
taro and Lee had surrendered at Appo- 
mattox, the old gun became as useless 
as so much scrap metal, and was finally 
presented to the Pioneers organization 
of El Paso and by them was placed in 
the Plaza, where it remained until the 
Mexican Revolution broke out. 

The Pevolutionists maintained a Junta 
in El Paso, the head of which was Hon. 
Abraham Gonzales (now Governor of 
Chihuahua). At that time he was the 
provisional Governor of that State but 
spent most of his time (assisted by his 
many American friends) in smuggling 
arms and ammunition to his struggling 
compatriots across the line. When not 
engaged in this exciting occupation, he 
was south of the Rio Grande with the 
Insurrecto Army; so that he was really 
more of a soldier than a Governor in 
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those days, with a goodly chance of 
facing a firing squad of Federal sol- 
diers, should he get caught. 

One day we were going over the sit- 
uation, when he remarked that the In- 
surrectos were badly in need of a few 
field pieces, but that it was next to im- 
possible to secure them, with the entire 
Inter-national Boundary patrolled by 
U.S. soldiers. Then an inspiration came 
to me and I exclaimed: “ Governor, I'll 
be hanged if I don’t steal the old Blue 
Whistler!” But he shook his head and 
said: “No; it might get you into 
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One day I happened to be holding a 
conference with the members of the 
Junta, when the siege of Ojinago came 
up and I learned that Col. Villareal was 
secretly organizing a command of 200 
men, with the intention of crossing into 
Mexico and marching down the Rio 
Grande to assist Col. Sanchez in captur- 
ing the place. “Gentlemen,” said I, 
“T’m going to kidnap that gun and turn 
it over to Villareal or know the reason 
why! And I want you Mexicans to keep 
out of it; so that, if my plan results dis- 
astrously, you can truthfully say you had 














Major Thatcher, Ned Hatcher, Don Abraham Molino and Doctor I. J. Bush in the Model 40 Oakland Auto 
they used in “kidnapping” the Blue Whistler. 





trouble, Doctor, or it might prejudice 
our cause with the ,U. S. Government.” 
So the scheme was given up for the time 
being. Then his duties called the Gov- 
ernor to the front and the war went mer- 
rily on, with the old Blue Whistler still 
ornamenting San Jacinto Plaza. 

Col. José de la Cruz Sanchez of the In- 
surrecto Army had been besieging the 
town of Ojinago for over a month, but 
could not capture the place because he 
had no cannon, and an adobe wall is 
proof against even a Mauser bullet. Day 
after day the siege continued and people 
wondered what the result would be. 


nothing to do with it.” They consented. 
Now, what I don’t know about artillery 
would fill six large quarto volumes, and 
I was at a loss to know how the ammuni- 
tion should be prepared, once the gun 
was secured. However, I have a friend 
who was once an artillery officer with 
the English Army in the Soudan cam- 
paign and to him I went. He not only 
agreed to superintend the preparing of 
the ammunition but promised to help me 
steal the gun! We decided that four 
men would be necessary to handle it and 
we finally let two others into the secret. 
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The night agreed on happened to be the 
Seventeenth of March (the feast day of 
the blesséd Saint Patrick) and about 2 
a. m. we met at the City Hall, behind 
which was a big red automobile in wait- 
ing. One of the party had brought 
along a pair of wire clippers, with which 
he set to work, cutting the wire which 
fastened the trail of the gun carriage to 
an iron post, while the rest of us kept 
watching for the policeman on this beat. 

The gun was finally freed and we then 
dragged it around to the rear of the City 
Hall, where we fastened it to the rear 
axle of the automobile and the machine 
let out down the paved street as fast as 
she could run. All went well for about 
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the road, with the wheels of the gun car- 
riage making sparks fly from the pebbles 
in our course. “ Whoa! look out! stop! 
that blamed wheel’s off again!” Now 
we are in for it, and no hoboes to help. 
What will we do? While earnestly dis- 
cussing the matter, a butcher cart drove 
by and we threw our overcoats over the 
gun to hide it. We were in a fix and 
no mistake. It began to look like we 
would have to abandon the field piece on 
the highway and thus lose it to the cause 
that needed it so badly. Just then the 
headhight of an auto showed up down the 
road. “ Whoever is in that auto is going 
to lend a hand here, whether he wants 
to or not!” declared the ex artillery offi- 











t A GLIMPSE OF THE RIO GRANDE NEAR EL PASO. 





two miles, when the linch-pin jolted out 
and off went a wheel! Lift as we might, 
it was impossible to raise the axle end 
from the ground. What were we to do? 
Just then two hoboes jumped off an in- 
coming freight train and we called them 
over to where we were. “ Here, you fel- 
lows! We need your help. Get busy!” 
“Great guns! it’s a cannon!” one of 
them exclaimed. The wheel was soon 
in place and they passed on—the richer 
by a half-dollar each, with the parting 
injunction not to tarry in El Paso, as it 
was a mighty unhealthy place just then. 

Vamonos! All aboard! Here we go! 
And once more we were sailing down 


cer. “ You bet he is!” the others chor- 
used. The two occupants proved to be 
friends and the wheel was soon on again. 
Into the back lot of a suburban home we 
drove and soon had the gun dismounted 
and buried, while its trail and wheels 
were taken apart and hidden beneath the 
hay in the barn. 

The deed was done! 

Of course it caused a stir and much 
talk, and the Mexican Consul—My! but 
he was mad! and the things he said about 
the El Paso police force were plenty 
lurid (as the cowboys say). Rangers, 
deputy sheriffs and mounted policemen 
were sent out to look for it, but all re- 
turned empty handed. 
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Then powder was purchased. Solid of ammunition was secured and every- 
shot were ordered from the foundry and thing made ready to smuggle the old 
long tin cans from a tin shop—each to Blue Whistler across the historic Rio 
be filled later with 12 pounds of steel Grande into Mexico. 
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THE JUAREZ MONUMENT.—Erected at Ciudad Juarez, across the Rio Grande from El Paso, 
in Honor of Benito Juarez, Mexico's Patriot President. 


Compliments of Don SALVADOR H. ESCOBAR. 





punchings from the boiler-plate works. Col. Villareal’s expedition was now” 
The axle was taken to a blacksmith and_ ready. Quietly, in small squads, the mén 
repaired, and in about two weeks a ton crossed the river—200 of them—and 
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went into camp. Three hundred Mauser 
rifles and fifty thousand cartridges were 
hauled out of El Paso in farm wagons, 
covered with barnyard manure, and 
crossed over to them at night. A splen- 
did Colt’s machine gun arrived about this 
time and was carried out in an automo- 
bile, with two ladies sitting on it. The 
expedition was now all ready, armed and 
waiting on Mexican soil, for the big gun. 
Their presence, just across the Line, 
made the U. S. soldiers doubly vigilant. 
Could the gun be passed through? /t 
must ! 
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them at a ranch owned by a Mexican, 
near the banks of the Rio Grande. After 
supper they slowly hitched up and in an 
hour’s time had crossed the river and the 
gun and ammunition were in the hands 
of Villareal’s column. Afterwards the 
soldiers discovered when it went over 
and the Lieutenant in command told me 
that he had been near enough to the 
wagons to touch them. “ But,” said he, 
“they looked so blamed innocent, Doc- 
tor, that I never suspected them.” 

The old gun did good service in two 
important battles, and made a journey of 
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IN CIUDAD JUAREZ, MEXICO. 





Late one Sunday afternoon three farm 
wagons, from ranches down the valley, 
drove into a back yard in El Paso, and 
at daylight next morning drove out 
loaded with a heterogeneous mass of 
plunder—boxes, barrels, old clothing, an 
old wind-mill and what not—and wended 
their way down the road—keeping half 
a mile apart. All day long they drove 
past Uncle Sam’s soldiers, who never 
dreamed what those innocent looking 
wagons really contained. Night found 


350 miles across the desert. When the 
war came to an end it was at Santa Ro- 
salia, Mexico, where it remained until 
August 18th, when Gov. Gonzales had it 
shipped to Ciudad Juarez and sent Gen. 
Pascual Orozco with his staff from the 
City of Chihuahua to formally return 
the gun to the Pioneers: Association of 
El Paso. The entire Juarez garrison 
turned out as an escort of honor as far 
as the Inter-national Bridge. In front, 
in an automobile, rode the writer and 
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Senior Don Abraham Molino (the other 
two men who had helped in conveying 
the Blue Whistler across the border 
being absent at the time), while to the 
rear of the auto trailed the old gun, in 
the same manner in which it had left 
El Paso on the night of March 17th. 
Following came Gen. Orozco and staff, 
and behind them marched two companies 
of Mexican infantry. At the bridge a 
halt was made, and in a neat speech Gen. 
Orozco (as brave a man as ever gripped 
a saber), with many expressions of 
gratitude, formally returned the field 
piece which the American friends of 
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the Revolutionary Army had so gener- 
ously donated to the cause. The proces- 
sion then crossed the bridge into El Paso 
and moved slowly to San Jacinto Plaza, 
where the old cannon was placed in 
position alongside of Long Tom 
(another gun previously presented.to El 
Paso by President Madero). Thousands 
of people witnessed the ceremony; so 
that the home-coming of the Blue 
Whistler was very different from the 
way in which it had left El Paso—under 
cover of darkness and with only four 
men as a guard of honor. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE SNOWS. 


By G. E, WHITMORE. 


HE bear family had 
finished their 
breakfast of chest- 
nuts, and were 

ri)’ hunting a resting- 

place. Entering a 

dense thicket, they 

stopped under a 

scrub hemlock 

whose thick, down- 

* curving branches kept out the light snow 

that had fallen during the night. The 

instant they halted, the two cubs be- 
gan to spar and wrestle—finally end- 
ing the friendly contest in a real fight. 

With prompt intrusion, the mother bear 

cuffed the scrappers till they whimpered, 

while the big, silent bear, that towered 
above them all, looked on with an air of 
solemn gravity. 

This sturdy family had spent a happy 
summer in their present range, and, be- 
cause of certain laws in the haunts of 
men, had as yet seen nothing to give them 
unusual fright. But on this morning of 
the snow, as they rested under the scrub 
hemlock, the keen nose of the watchful 
mother bear suddenly caught the scent 
of approaching danger. Leaping to her 
feet, with upthrust muzzle, she sniffed 





about her in sharp alarm; then, with the 
cubs at her heels, she scurried away in 
the underbrush. The big bear swung . 
awkwardly along behind, bristling his 
neck hair as he sniffed the frosty air. 
They shuffled through the tangle at a 
lively pace, their clumsy motions a con- 
stant threat against the brooding silence 
of the forest; but never a twig snapped 
nor a branch rustled to mark the course 
of their flight. 

Yet they were barely started, when a 
dog began to yelp in their rear, giving 
them harsh warning that he was on their 
trail. The big bear stopped for a second, 
his ears cocked, listening to the dog; but 
the mother bear, badly frightened, 
quickened her pace and rushed at full 
speed from the thicket to the open forest. 
She was lifting her massive paws to leap 
a fallen tree trunk, when a rifle’s sharp 
report split the air and a bullet tore 
through her body, smashing her lungs and 
tearing a three-inch piece of rib from her 
glossy black side. Twice more’ the rifle 
cracked, and at each sound a frightened 
cub, shot through the head, fell near the 
dying mother, now making a last effort 
to struggle onward as her wild life’ flick- 
ered out. — 
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Again the rifle cracked, and the big 
bear, madly rushing off on a tangent 
from the trail, felt the hot sting of a 
bullet raking his fat hip. His speed 
was unchecked by the shot, for the 
wound was a mere scratch, and the next 
instant the enclosing thicket hid him 
from the death dealing rifle. As he 
plunged along, he heard the dog steadily 
closing in upon his trail. Increasing his 
speed, he burst from the thicket at the 
top of a rocky slope and hurled himself 
headlong down its uneven face. At the 
bottom was a wide stretch of briars, 
through which he bravely crashed— 
finally coming out in an open space. Here 
he stopped for a moment, as if to get his 
bearings; then made for the sheltering 
growth of a nearby ravine. Though he 
was going at his topmost speed, the dog 
was rapidly eating up the distance be- 
tween them. He was yet in the open 
space, when the dog’s harsh voice so con- 
fused and bewildered him that he sud- 
denly wheeled about, facing his enemy, 
in a panic of rage and fear. The dog 
(a large half hound and mastiff) was not 
twenty yards away and came right on 
with a savage yelp. In a previous fight 
he had strangled the life out of a 
wounded bear and he felt quite able to 
do the same thing with this great beast 
in his path. He leaped for the throat, 
his white teeth gleaming in an angry 
snarl; but his huge foe poised quickly on 
three feet, one ready paw aloft, and as 
the dog rushed in he was stretched out 
flat and helpless with one blow of the 
upraised paw. He tried to struggle up 
but he was instantly crushed and smoth- 
ered under the bear’s great paws, while 
the mighty jaws wrenched at his 
shoulder till the bones cracked. 

Just at this trying moment for the dog, 
a sharp report burst from a hill-top two 
hundred yards away and a bullet chipped 
a rock at the bear’s side. Frightened at 
the shot, he leaped from his fallen enemy 
and hastened toward the ravine. Once 
he looked back, but two more bullets 
from the hill-top hurried him on his way. 
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As he gained the ravine’s enclosing 
scrub, the shooter on the hill-top ran 
down toward the wounded dog. He was 
a wiry backwoods boy whose upper lip, 
as yet unshaven, was already sprouting 
a slight growth of tawny hair. Upon 
reaching the scene of the fight, he drop- 
ped his rifle and went down on his knees 
by the dog. “You poor old fellow!” 
he exclaimed, his face alight with sym- 
pathy, as his sturdy arms enclosed the 
dog’s neck. “You'll never run any 
more trails!” The dog whined pitifully, 
while his deep-set brown eyes sought the 
youth’s face in a pleading look. Now, 
a healthy boy and a lively dog will learn 
to love each other during the brief space 
of a single day’s hunt. This boy and 
this dog had followed the trail for the 
past three years and the boy’s eyes filled 
with moisture at his old friend’s sad 
plight. The dog’s painful breathing 
showed that his end was near, and the 
boy turned away from the bruised and 
battered body. 

“What are you snifflin’ about?” en- 
quired a heavy voice, as the boy’s father 
(a lean, grizzled fellow) reached the 
spot, panting from a hard run, Then 
his eyes ran over the battle ground, 
quickly reading the story of the fight. 
“That fool dog might-a known he 
couldn’t lick that bear,” he angrily ex- 
ploded. “ He’s dead, Matt,” he rudely 
observed, as he bent over the dog. “ His 
spine’s broke, and his shoulder and ribs 
is all smashed to a jelly.” 

“Then,” cried the youth, with a last 
dig at his eyes, “let’s git after the big 
black varmint that killed him. He’s 
wounded and he'll likely stop in the ra- 
vine,” he quickly urged, as he saw a dis- 
senting look in his father’s face. 

“Stop nothin’!” blurted the latter. 
“ My bullet only cut him enough to draw 
a little blood and you'll soon see him 
crossin’ the ridge yander, at the head of 
the ravine. If we go traipsin’ after him, 
though, he’ll run clean outen the country 
afore he'll stop.” 

“T don’t care where he goes, I’ll foller 
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and kill him!” vowed the boy, his thin 
lips trembling with the emotion he 
sought to hide. 

“ Better not foller him now,” advised 
his father. “ We’ve an old bear and two 
cubs to pack outen the woods, and if we 
let this big feller alone he'll likely come 
back here in a day or so. If he does, you 
want to be mighty careful, fer he’s a bad 
one.” 

In spite of his father’s predictions, the 
boy stoutly hoped the fleeing bear would 
stop in the ravine, but in a few moments 
they saw him emerging therefrom. He 
was beyond the range of their rifles, so 
neither one fired. Both keenly followed 
his progress, though with widely differ- 
ing emotions, as the steady swing of his 
mighty shoulders carried him rapidly up 
the slope. He soon reached the top and 
his pace slackened a little as he went 
down the opposite side; but he was 
greatly in fear of pursuers and held 
steadily to the trail. All that day he kept 
on the move, stealing across the levels, 
toiling over mountains and following the 
tortuous course of ravines, though he 
often made short stops to sniff the wind 
and study the backward trail, his keen 
ears lifted to catch the faintest sound. 
As night came on his fear greatly les- 
sened and he entered a laurel thicket, 
where he lay down to rest under the 
trunk of a fallen tree. 

Before the break of day he was up 
and stirring. Up and down he prowled, 
grimly searching for food, but found 
none—for the forest all about him was 
of hemlock. It was useless to look for 
nuts in this locality, yet he continued to 
skulk and prowl among the timber, till the 
coming of daylight drove him back to 
his bed in the thicket. All that day he 
slept, but with the gloom of night again 
on the forest his huge form stole out like 
an obtruding shadow among the trees. 
Here and there he circled, nosed and 
smelt; but, as before, his search was 
fruitless. Finally, as though moved by 
some sudden impulse known only to him- 
self, he took the trail toward his summer 
range. Perhaps he had dreamed of 
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chestnuts under the snow or of fish that 
could be caught in the little streams of 
his old home. Maybe he was urged by 
an aching void that no food, other than 
the sight of his lost ones, could fill. 
Whatever it was that impelled him, once 
started he shuffled along at his best pace, 
till in the latter half of the night he 
reached the zone of his favorite feeding 
grounds. 

He was digging in the snow-covered 
leaves for chestnuts, when the tempting 
odor of fish drifted down-wind to his 
keen nostrils. His digging stopped at 
once, and with all his’ senses alert he 
started to trace the haunting smell. He 
soon reached the spot from whence came 
the luring scent and saw a large sucker 
hanging by the gills from a bush. The 
bush stood between some V-shaped logs. 
The sight filled him with instant sus- 
picion. He was unused to finding fish 
in such places, and he circled several 
times around the spot, carefully investi- 
gating. Satisfied at last that there was 
nothing to fear, he shuffled eagerly to- 
ward the tempting morsel. Before he 
could reach it, he was forced to step over 
a small pole that lay crossways between 
the logs. He put his shaggy left leg over 
the obstacle, then jerked it back quickly 
—for his foot had touched some sharp 
sticks. Shifting the foot till he felt only 
the soft leaves underneath, he put his 
weight upon it. A hatsh sound of clash- 
ing steel answered his pressure, and the 
trap ‘that was patiently waiting seized 
his foot in its terrible grip. Snarling 
with pain, he leaped backward to free 
himself. The action added greatly to 
his fright, for the heavy clog at the end 
of the trap chain leaped strangely after 
him. Ina blind panic of terror he rushed 
from the place—the heavy trap and clog 
being small hindrance in the first grasp 
of his fear. But his fear merged quickly 
into rage and he attacked both the trap 
and the clog with all the punishing 
strength of his teeth and claws. Natur- 
ally, he learned these things could not 
be hurt, and his great rage spent itself in 
one furious moment. With a baffled 
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growl he tore a final sliver from the 
clog and then began to sulk in sullen 
anger. Suddenly his native cunning 
aroused itself. He assumed a knowing 
look, and, sitting bolt upright, lifted the 
trap with his free paw and gave it keen 
scrutiny. Stolidly holding this posture, 
he turned the heavy trap over and over 
—pathetically twisting his head this way 
and that, while his sharp eyes studied the 
frightful device with all their inherent 
cunning. Yet all his studious efforts 
were wasted, because his eyes only could 
see. The untrained brain behind the 
eyes, though possessed of a wonderful 
instinct, could give the powerful paw no 
definite plan of action; therefore, his in- 
tense study of this nameless thing that 
clung to his foot failed to locate, simple 
as it was, the secret of its dreadful 
power. 

Daylight fell upon the forest, and 
finally, woe begone and spiritless, he 
dropped on all fours, to drag himself and 
his cruel impediments toward the nearest 
cover. He had not gone three yards, 
when the sound of a light footfall made 
him quickly turn his head. The boy with 
the tawny mustache was watching him, 
rifle in hand, hardly ten paces away—his 
pale blue eyes full of an angry purpose. 
Usually he had the keenest sympathy for 
a trapped animal ; but this bear had killed 
his dog. No quick ending of life for 
him ; he must be frightened and tortured. 
With this idea uppermost, when the bear 
turned to face him he uttered a loud 
shriek and fired his rifle above the 
startled animal’s head. A deep, hoarse 
roar, mingled with the rifle’s report, and 
the worried bear, driven to sudden fury 
at the sight of a human form, rushed 
straight at the thoughtless youth. Like 
a flash he pumped a fresh cartridge to 
the rifle’s breech, pulling the trigger as 
the snarling beast reared upon him. The 
shot went wild, and the next instant the 
bear’s right paw caught him on the 
shoulder. The blow was a crushing one 
and the boy’s slim figure tottered and 
fell heavily among some boulders. He 
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made no effort to rise but lay there, 
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strangely huddled on the frozen leaves. 

The frenzied bear plunged madly on, 
as though his one desire was to escape 
from the boy. A steep bluff lay directly 
in his path, and as his huge body dashed 
down the rocky slope the thumping clog 
lodged firmly in a crevice between two 
jutting boulders. The sudden checking 
of his speed hurled him end over end, and 
his foot, with a quick ripping of warm 
live flesh, was roughly jerked from the 
trap. Downward he went, rolling and 
tumbling against a stump, where, stun- 
ned and bewildered, he straightened up, 
to find that he was free. Blood was 
spurting in great splotches from his left 
foot, which was stripped to the bone of 
hide and sinew and all.the toes were torn 
off ; but, giving it no thought, he flound- 
ered on three legs toward the nearest 
cover. Keeping out of sight in the laurel 
thickets, he limped away at surprising 
speed—his trail taking him toward the 
higher mountains. For a couple of hours 
he steadily forged ahead; but, worn and 
weary, finally stopped and lay down in 
a clump of spruces. While he was rest- 
ing, he cleaned and washed the clotted 
blood from his mangled foot, carefully 
biting off some ragged strips of torn 
flesh and skin. Being tired, he would 
have lain here for many hours; but a 
sudden change in the weather brought a 
sharp fall of snow and the biting wind 
pelted him with the snow, till he started 
forth to hunt a better shelter. Evening 
found him toiling through a thicket along 
the course of a noisy stream. Wearily 
he crossed the stream and started up the 
adjoining slope. As he limped upward, 
his tired eyes saw a spot where he could 
escape from the storm. It was only a 
shallow hole in some loose boulders—thc 
opening was almost too small to admit 
him—but after gaining an entrance he 
was able to turn about within. He fell 
at once to licking his wounded foot, and 
after it was doctored up to suit him he 
lay down in his narrow quarters with an 
air of great relief. With the gathering 
darkness the storm increased in fury and 











the wind-whipped snow soon hid the last 
marks of his trail. . 

For three days the angry wind howled 
and shrieked and tore at the naked 
forest, its giant, unseen hands wrenching 
and twisting, till some infirm tree would 
snap and fall, crashing loudly among its 


fellows. But the wounded bear hardly 
lifted his ears at these well-known 
sounds. He was passing the time be- 


tween his natural desire to sleep and his 
duty to his sore foot. Fierce blasts of 
snow annoyed him at times by piling up 
at the den. When the storm ceased, he 
peered cautiously out at the surround- 
ing mountains, and, seeing that winter 
was now upon the forest, he curled him- 
self up for a long sleep. Even the noisy 
stream below the den was frozen to a 
ghostlike silence; no living thing moved 
anywhere. But as the day wore on a 
startled crow flapped heavily up from 
the thicket and sailed away through the 
icy air, shattering the stillness with his 
cries of protest. Soon appeared the 
cause of his fright. The boy with the 
embryo mustache was threading his way 
through the underbrush. At every step 
in the keen frost his warm breath con- 
gealed to sudden spurts of white vapor. 
His rifle and a half-dozen mink traps 
were slung across his shoulders and a 
hand axe was belted to his waist. He 
was looking for mink and muskrat signs 
along the stream, and nothing within the 
zone of his vision escaped his pale blue 
eyes. Deep within him also was the hope 
of finding some trace of the bear that 
escaped from his trap. Just now he was 
more than ever determined to capture 
this particular beast; for, casting aside 
his special grudge, he was sadly in need 
of the money the big bear would bring 
in the market. He had promised his 
mother a new dress for Christmas. 
She was a thin, rheumatic woman, and, 
besides needing extra clothing, she also 
needed medicine and a doctor’s services. 
His father (always a shiftless fellow) 
had sold the three bears, captured a week 
ago, and had spent the money in a 
drunken spree. 
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Suddenly the boy stopped and fixed his 
shifting eyes on the slope, his whole at- 
titude showing surprise and keen inter- 
est. He had noticed, faint though it was, 


-a thin jet of steam, lazily trailing from 


the shallow den. Suspecting the vapor 
arose from the warm body and _ hot 
breath of some animal lying there under 
the snow-covered boulders, he cautiously 
approached the spot. “ Must be a family 
of coons,” he muttered. “Hello, in 
there!” he called—dropping on _ his 
knees at the opening. Then, as no suit- 
able stick was at hand, he thrust in his 
rifle barrel to stir up the supposed in- 
mates. The one big tenant was awake 
and he roared a furious welcome to the 
in-coming rifle barrel. Seizing the muz- 
zle in his massive jaws, he thrust at it 
savagely, and its heel-plate struck the 
youth sharply in the breast, hurling him 
roughly from the den. Then a curious 
though very natural thing happened. 
The angry bear continued to maul and 
mistreat the rifle, till its hammer struck 
sharply on a stone, which fired its. con- 
tents directly in his mouth. The shot 
filled his throat with burning flame and 
smoke, while the bullet took a fatal up- 
ward course—shattering his brain. His 
angry challenge instantly died-to a feeble 
gasp, as his huge form sank within his 
narrow quarters, while his dying strug- 
gles thrust and pushed his flaccid body 
half-way out of the den. 

The startled youth caught himself 
quickly and whirled about with drawn 
axe, expecting to be set upon by an angry 
bear, but saw with amazed eyes that he 
had nothing to fear from this limp, strug- 
gling thing, whose eyes were already 
dulled in the glare of death. Highly ex- 
cited, he stepped closer—for here, above 
all others, was the animal he had hoped 
to capture. Then his eye fell on the 
slain bear’s foot, mangled and torn and 
twisted all out of shape, and a deep, 
rough sympathy arose within him. “ You 
big, black fellow!” he suddenly burst out, 
“T’m sorry I didn’t give you a fair shake 
when you were in my trap. But you 
killed my dog and you mighty near killed 
me, so I guess we're square now.” 








T was evening. The 
long shadows of the 
Cascade Range crept 
slowly down into the 
Valley of the Methow 
as the sun dropped be- 
hind the snowy peaks, 
and a drowsy note ran 
through the Chir-r- 
rup! Chir-ree-ee! of 
the robin, perched on 
the dizzy pinnacle of a 
mountain pine. Half 
falling, half sliding, I 
descended from the 
bench above the river 
and dropped into the 
road that was graded 
into the precipitous 
hillside. My combined 
guide, packerand cook 

had gone ahead to make camp, while I 

had turned aside to a small lake up 

among the hills, to try for a duck for 
supper. As I rounded a bend in the 
road, I could see the smoke of his fire— 

a thick, white column, rising from the 

river bank a half-mile below where I 

stood. Half-way between, another col- 

umn—barely visible as a vague, attenu- 
ated streak in that crystal mountain air 

—went up to meet the descending lum- 

inous mists of night. In those two col- 

umns of smoke could be read the ele- 
mental characteristics of two races. In 
the farther was the bold daring and de- 
preciation of trifles of the white race, and 
in the nearer the crafty distrust and nice 
valuation of the small things—for the 
pale, thin column could be nothing but 
the smoke of an Indian’s fire. Among 
the first lessons in woodcraft a young 
brave learned in the old days, before the 
coming of the Pale Face, was how to 
build a smokeless fire, for smoke told 
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tales to the enemy. Although the need 
of this precaution has passed, the Indian 
continues to build smokeless fires, be- 
cause he is still an Indian, despite all the 
efforts that have been put forth to make 
a Boston man of him in everything but 
color. 

My passage along the trail that led by 
the two smoke-begrimed, much-mended 
tepees that stood on the bank of the river 
was vehemently contested by two non- 
descript curs that sprang from a pile of 
icktas (*hings) at the side of the tepee. 
The uproar brought a squaw from one 
of the tents who added her voice and a 
well-aimed rock to the hubbub, with the 
result that the dogs went yelling into a 
tepee with their tails between their legs. 
The redskin has a well developed sense 
of humor and nothing appeals to it as 
does the discomfiture of a white man. 
As soon as the curs had been put to rout 
the squaw broke into a great jabbering 
and laughing over my fright, which’ her 
active imagination probably exaggerated 
somewhat—for Indians have a peculiar 
way of thinking of a white man as they 
would of a child and delight in poking 
fun at what to them seems childish 
fright. I became the butt of her good- 
natured chaffing, little of which I under- 
stood, as it was in that strange jargon 
common among our Northwestern In- 
dians. While she talked and laughed, 
an old man, bent almost double with age 
and exposure and with face partly hidden 
by bong grey hair that had never known 
a comb, crept out of one of the tepees 
and approached the fire. 

“Your father?’’ I asked, breaking into 
her talk. 

‘*No, no!” she cried... ‘‘ Him Methow 
George’s father. Methow George mem- 
loose (dead); by and bye Ole Mon 
memloose.” 
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“How old, him?’’ I asked, indicating 
the old man. 

“Oh! many snows!” she replied. 
‘Maybe icht ta-co-mo-nack (one hun- 
dred); maybe icht hy-as-co-mo-nack 
(one thousand ).” 

I found later that he was neither of 
these, but 109 years old. 

As I looked at the bent form of the 
old man, looking 
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talked, the tepees of the Methows were 
pitched during the spring run of salmon 
more than a century ago, when the wrath 
of Sah-kah-lee-tyee (the Great Spirit) 
descended upon them in the form of a 
great sickness. If you care to journey 
to the Valley of the Methow and stop at 
the little town of Twisp (Sz#/t Water) on 
the river of that name, you will find those 

who will show 





more like some 
unknown species 
of ape as he 
squatted on the 
ground, patient- 
ly waiting for his 
portion of the 
unsavory stew 
that. bubbled 
over the fire, I 
became pos- 
sessed of the de- 
sire to know 
moreabout him ; 
for no life can 
span so many 
years without 
meeting many 
interesting inci- 
dents along the 
way. I accepted 
a dish of the stew 
(which I careful- 
ly refrained from 
eating) and list- 
ened to the ram- 
bling tale of old 
Mary. Here is 
the story of Ole 
Mon, as he calls 
himself, as I 
pieced it togeth- 
er: Ole Mon first 
saw light in a 
tepee on the shores of Lake Okanagan 
in British Columbia, where his people 
had gone to hunt and fish. The first five 
years of his life was the ordinary life of 
a little Siwash. Then Tragedy and Ro- 
mance entered in such quantities as to 
almost overwhelm the little Indian. With- 
in sight of where I sat as old Mary 
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you the little de- 
pressions in the 
ground that 
mark the resting 
places of the 
Methows. Their 
graves have 
carefully been 
left sealed—for 
smallpox germs 
are long lived. 
When the 
Okanagans 
came in the fall 
to join the Me- 
thows in the big 
annual hunt, it 
was a ghastly 
sight that met 
their astonished 
eyes. With sad 
hearts the Oka- 
nagans sat about 
their fires that 
night, for they 
had been very 
friendly with the 
Methows. The 
next morning 
the work of 
burying the scat- 
tered bones of 
the dead tribe 
was undertaken. 
Here a difficulty arose; for the Okana- 
gans, like all Indians, have a peculiar 
superstition about touching a dead per- 
son. It is to the effect that it renders 
one unclean, and, in order to become 
clean again, one must abstain from eat- 
ing flesh of any kind for a whole moon. 
This difficulty was overcome, however, 
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and the remains of the Methows were 
interred with what was left of their be- 
longings. Today a thriving little town 
has sprung up over their graves. 

In the evening-of the day that saw the 
bones of the Methows returned to the 
earth from which they sprang, while 
watering his ke-yu-tan (horse) at the 
river, a young buck observed some tracks 
in the soft mud that caused him much 
wonderment, for he had never seen any 
like them before. They were in the 
shape of a young bear’s track but with 
an uncanny resemblance to a human foot. 
In fact, upon closer observation, he would 
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the horses which had been hobbled and 
turned out to graze the evening before. 
As they topped the hill and came in 
sight of the horses, their attention was 
attracted by two small brown animals 
that were playing about them. Appar- 
ently they were some species of bears, 
for they walked on their hind-legs; yet 
they did not look like any bears that the 
bucks had ever seen. As the Indians 
stealthily approached, in order to get a 
better view, the strange animals sidled 
off toward the foothills and finally dashed 
up the hillside and hid among the sage- 
brush, sunflowers and greasewood. Has- 











OLE MON’S LONELY TEPEE.——Located on a Former Camp Site of His Tribe. 





have sworn that they were the tracks of 
a papoose, if he had not known that all 
the children had been closely guarded in 
one of the tepees, lest they trifle with the 
bones of their brothers and offend Sah- 
kah-lee-tyee. Older and wiser bucks 
were called, but they could not fathom 
he mystery of the tracks. That night 
there was uneasiness in the tepees of the 
Okanagans, for in the Indian mind super- 
stition is entrenched in the exact ratio to 
the absence of knowledge. Early the 


next morning two of the bucks went up 
on the flat above the river, to look after 





tily unhobbling a couple of horses, the 
bucks gave chase and soon ran the 
strange creatures into a wash, where 
they were cornered and captured. They 
proved to be two papooses—a boy and a 
girl, each about 5 years old, and appar- 
ently the sole survivors of the Methows. 
They had subsisted on berries and roots 
since the last of their people had died. 
The two wild papooses were tamed and 
adopted by the Okanagans, and in due 
course of time became huband and wife 
and the nucleus around which a small 
tribe of little Methows sprang up—all of 
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whom have now passed away, together 
with their mother. The last to go was 
a son (Methow George) who, with his 
horse, slid off the ice on the bank of the 
Columbia River at Pateros in the winter 
of 1908-09 and was drowned. So that 
today Ole Mon is the sole survivor of a 
once mighty race. 

As the story ended, I looked across 
the flickering fire at the old man squat- 
ting on the edge of the ring of uncertain 
light. He had ceased to be just an old 
Indian, very ancient and very bent, and 
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years, as he saw the worst fears of his 
people realized, and his people them- 
selves wiped out by a Pale Face disease, 
as he learned later. I knew that the 
withered, weather-beaten old man, crouch- 
ing there in the edge of the gloom, held 
all the concentrated hatred of a dead 
people for my own so-called civilized race, 

The next morning I arose early and 
took a walk down the river bank in the 
crisp November air. A thin layer of 
snow had fallen during the night and the 
pools were glazed over with thin sheets 











TWISP, WASHINGTON.——The Town under which sleep the Methows. 





an atmosphere of mystery and romance 
seemed to hover about him. “Ah!” I 
thought, “if I could only get him to talk, 
’ what wondrous tales he could tell!’”” But 
I knew it was useless to try, for he is one 
of a silent, taciturn race. From afar 
there had come whispers of the white 
race that was driving the red men from 
their hunting grounds and taking their 
lands. From the first a mighty hatred 
of the Pale Face had been instilled into 
his being, which had grown with the 


of ice. Approaching a bend in the stream, 
I observed something moving about in 
the water in an eddy on the other side. 
It was Ole Mon, bobbing about in the icy 
water like some strange amphibious crea- 
ture, setting traps for muskrats. ‘And 
this is the sort of people we are forcing 
into oblivion by our puny, money-grasp- 
ing, enervating Civilization,” I thought, 


as I watched the old Indian finish his ~ 


task, scramble up the bank, resume his 
nondescript costume and shuffle off up- 
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stream. Later in the morning, through 
the influence of Mary, I persuaded him 
to sit for his picture in front of his tepee. 
The secret of Ole Mon’s long life and 
wonderful endurance is his total absti- 
nence from the vices of the Pale Face. 
Only the other day seven of his adopted 
people died, after drinking a quantity of 
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firewater with a dash of wood alcohol to 
top off with. But Ole Mon lives on, and 
you may see him still, if you care to 
search him out among the valleys and 
mountains of Okanagan County, Wash- 
ington—providing you do not wait too 
long to begin your search. 


SHOOTING WILD GEESE IN TEXAS. 


By R. E. COBLE. 


SAVING, in the past ten 
g years, read many capital 
8 articles, in Sports AFIELD 
on wild-fowl shooting, I 
Ze will now give some of my 
a own experiences in shoot- 
a) ing the wise, wary old 
honkers on the Red River of the South, 
in the famous wheat belt of Wichita and 
Wilbarger Counties, Texas. 

I was reared in this district, com- 
mencing when a mere lad to study the 
habits and haunts of these birds—back 
in the eighties, when my only dependence 
was the single-barrel breechloading shot- 
gun and the hand-loaded brass shell. 
This was long before smokeless powder, 
factory-loaded shells and repeating shot- 
guns had come into general use. Having 
moved away from that country, for 
several years I took my annual vacation 
of two weeks in early November in that 
section. 

In the early fall of 1902—having been 
invited by Phy Taylor, Manager of the 
W. D. Ranch in Wichita County, to go 
on an extensive goose hunt—I went to 
Kansas City and purchased the necessary 
equipment—consisting of an Upthegrove 
hunting suit, an A No. 1 Winchester 12- 
gauge repeating shotgun, and two cases 
of 500 shells each of the well-known 
W. R. A. make, loaded according to my 
directions with 3% drs. of Hazard Blue 
Ribbon powder and 1% oz. No. 1 chilled 
shot—my favorite load for this kind of 
shooting. 








On Oct. 22 I landed at Electra, Texas. 
Mr. Taylor met me at the train and we 
drove directly to his ranch, where he had 
made all arrangements for our hunt in 
the way of saddle-horses, rigs, etc. The 
weather being mild in that section, the 
geese did not arrive in any numbers un- 
til Nov. 10. In the meantime I enjoyed 
shooting sand-hill cranes, securing 22 
nice ones up to Nov. 7, when the weather 
became cold and rainy—driving all the 
cranes farther south and giving room 
for the geese, which arrived in great 
numbers. On Nov. 10 I saddled my 
horse and started for the famous White 
Elephant wheat farm, consisting of 
4,000 acres, under management of John 
McDuff, who upon my arrival bade me 
put my horse in the feed lot and help 
myself to the geese. Here I met my 
friends Will and Bud Daniels, who were 
there on the same errand as myself— 
these two gentlemen enjoying the repu- 
tation of being the best wild goose hunt- 
ers in the country. In order to give the 
reader a clear understanding of the sit- 
uation of the farm and the habits of the 
geese, will say that the farm lies about 
a mile abreast of and one mile distant 
from the river, with an altitude of 80 ft. 
above the river bed, where the geese 
roosted at night—thus causing the geese, 
on leaving the river for the fields, to fly 
with much more rapidity than if the land 
had all been level. Our only protection 
being bunch-grass, commonly called 
broom sage (which only attains a height 





























of some 12 inches), made the shooting 
very difficult, owing to our having to lie 
flat on the ground, in order to secrete 
ourselves from the ever-watchful geese. 
The birds leave the river at dawn in 
small bunches—the flight to the fields 
lasting about one hour—and return to 
the river about noon in one large flock. 
They go back to the fields in the same 
manner about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
—returning to the river at nightfull. 
This gives the sportsman four opportuni- 
ties a day to pit his skill and marks- 
manship against these wily birds. As 
one will remember, the natural flight of 
the goose averages about 60 miles an 
hour, and it requires much skill to do 
good work the first time out. 

On the morning of the 11th we were 
out before daybreak, to select our par- 
ticular stands between river and field. 
On arriving, we found it raining hard, 
accompanied by a high wind from the 
north. This looked decidedly discourag- 
ing, as the farm lay on the south side 
of the river—giving the geese the ad- 
vantage of us. If the wind had been 
from the south, it would have been in 
our favor—for geese cannot fly nearly 
so fast pulling against the wind. Never- 
theless, we selected our stands and 
awaited the coming of the spy, which 
is always the case—one solitary gander 
always coming in advance, some 15 
minutes ahead of the regular flight. If 
you are careful and are on to your job 
and do not let him see you, the flight 
will surely follow the course taken by 
His Lordship. It being my misfortune 
to let him see me, on account of the rain 
and my not watching as closely as I 
should, he changed his course—making 
it necessary for me to make a change 
of a distance of fully a half-mile in a 
very short time. This running caused 
me to be somewhat nervous after arriv- 
ing on the supposed line of flight. I 
did not have long to wait before the 
flight was coming nicely. The first 
bunch of about a dozen arrived at what 
I thought was short range, and I felt 
that I could surely count six geese as 
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dead (as I had, on other occasions, run 
the score of six telling shots on this 
game). The geese, from my stand, 
looked like extremely easy marks. But, 
to my great surprise, I had only six 
empty shells and nary a goose quit the 
low flying bunch. I tried about five 
bunches with the same result. This 
seemed terrible to me, for I thought I 
knew my business. I said some funny 
things about old man Hazard’s powder 
and also roundly berated Schmelzer’s 
gun store for short loading me on my 
1,000 shells. I next sighted my gun bar- 
rel, to see if the Winchester people had 
given me a square deal on a true pattern 
gun. Then I gave my hair a few jerks, 
walked about a hundred yards further 
on, and decided to give shells and gun 
a new trial. I had only brought 50 
shells with me and had wasted about 27 
of these. I was also wet to the bone, 
and felt so discouraged that I had about 
decided to quit for the day. The other 
boys were doing good work and having 
good luck. By this time I had lost a 
dozen more chances, and felt dejected 
indeed. But, nevertheless, I made up 
my mind to stick it out, and so settled 
down to business once more. 

I did not have to wait long, after 
changing my position and lying flat on 
the grass—for the other boys’ shooting 
turned the flight in my direction. My 
first chance was at three large ones. I 
waited until I thought the opportunity 
just right and then let them have it just 
as hard as the old Winchester could 
shoot—shoving the gun up a little to help 
out. The three geese formed a V. Con- 
sidering the distance and the speed at 
which they were flying, I held about 
eight feet in advance of the leader, and 
to my surprise killed the back goose on 
the left-hand corner. I stopped shooting 
and stepped the distanee to the dead 
bird, which to my astonishment measured 
120 steps, and, as I am a six-footer, I 
guess I stepped a full yard at a time in 
going after that goose, which weighed 
17% lbs. I now apologized to all whom 
I had said mean things about and got 
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down to business once more. Winding 
up the shooting at 10:30, I found that 
I had succeeded in killing 11 fine geese. 
The Daniels boys bagged 24 between 
them—totaling our day’s hunt at 35 
geese. We tied our game on our saddles 
and went home. The rain fell steadily for 
about 24 hours ; so goose hunting was on 
the quiet for several days. As the rain 
ceased about the 18th, I spent several 
days shooting them from the bluffs, as 
they went to and from the fields. This 
being the first pretty weather after the 
geese came in, the shooters turned out 
in good numbers, with all makes of guns 
from the old muzzle-loader up. Thus, 
in a very short time, the continuous 
shooting of all kinds of weapons and at 
all kinds of ranges put bluffing it out of 
the question. In the meantime I had 
manufactured and painted a dozen choice 
decoys. 

So Thanksgiving morning (Nov. 28) 
found me once more in the White Ele- 
phant wheat field—having arrived there 
at 3:30 in the morning. I now set to 
work digging my pit, the dimensions of 
which were 3 ft. in diameter; depth, 4 
ft. Having completed this, the next job 
was to put all the fresh dirt in burlap 
sacks and haul it away from the pit, so 
as to prevent the ever watchful gander’s 
detecting any change on the feeding 
grounds. Having completed this task 
by 6:30, I had about one hour for setting 
out my decoys. This takes some time, 
for they have to be set so as to make 
them look right from any angle the geese 
might come in from. As the morning 
of the 28th dawned bright and clear, the 
geese started for the fields very early— 
this making against me, on account of 
the sun’s glistening on the freshly 
painted decoys. On noticing my mistake 
in not deadening the glare of the paint, 
I left the pit and spent a half-hour rub- 
bing them with dry sand. Once more I 
went to the pit and found them to work 
satisfactorily, as I had some very fine 
shooting—killing five birds from one 
flock. I enjoyed the morning shoot— 


bringing it to a close at 11:30. Counting 
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my kill, I found I had 21 fine geese, aver- 
aging 8% lbs. apiece. I now loaded them 
into my buggy and returned to the W. D. 
Ranch—a distance of 10 miles—to enjoy 
the turkey and goose dinner and the good 
old pumpkin pies, which made it indeed 
a memorable Thanksgiving. 

The goose shooting remained good for 
several days. For two days I bagged 
17 each day. This was the only shooting 
of any note until Jan’y 17, 1903. The 
geese had by this time collected in large 
numbers on the river; so Mr. Taylor 
and myself went to what was known as 
the Hooks Farm, where the geese had 
been feeding for several days, and pre- 
pared pits in the centre of a field which 
contained 1,600 acres. Having com- 
pleted this job on the evening of Jan’y 
17, we were in the field by 6:30 on the 
morning of the 18th. Dividing the de- 
coys and placing them around the pits, 
we were all ready by daybreak. The 
wind was blowing from the southwest, 
and the fact that the geese were com- 
ing in from the northeast was in our 
favor. Mr. Taylor, having chosen the 
pit nearest the river, had me handicapped 
wonderfully for the first hour. I don’t 
know how many shells he carried to the 
field with him; but, from the noise he 
made, he must have had a whole case. 
The Boom! arang! Bang! bang! bang! 
on his part lasted about an hour. All at 
once he quit shooting—which let me into 
the game, as the geese would drop to 
his decoys first and then come on to 
mine. So, as he stopped shooting, it 
left the field to me. Of course I thought 
some accident had happened to his 
double-barrel Remington, but found out 
later that it was nothing more serious 
than his having run out of ammunition 
and having lost one hammer off his gun. 
However, I put in the time left to me and 
did the work as best I could. The shoot- 
ing lasted until about 10 a. m., when the 
flight ceased. Well, I want to stop here 
and say that I will be greatly surprised 
if I ever again see as many geese as 
came to that field that morning. After 
the shooting, to gather up the dead birds 
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took an hour. We did not know exactly 
what to do; for, when we counted the 
web-feet, we found that we had suc- 
ceeded in dropping forty-five geese. Hav- 
ing 20 decoy geese (weighing 1 Ib. each), 
two shotguns, two spades and several 
other implements, we decided to return 
to the ranch and get a wagon to bring 
in our game. This was the largest num- 
ber killed on any one day during the 
hunt. The reader may wonder what we 
did with our game. But will say that we 
found a ready market in Denver, Kansas 
City and Galveston, as there was no law 
at that time prohibiting the sale of game. 
However, this wholesale killing has 


been put a stop to by our State legis- 
lature. The passing of this law was one 
of the greatest achievements that has 
happened in our country and I heartily 
endorse the same. Nowadays we only 
kill one or two occasionally for our table. 
I brought my hunting trip to a close 
about the 1st of March—having to my 
credit 249 geese, as well as a lot of 
other game. The four of us—Mr. Tay- 
lor, the Daniels brothers and myself— 
bagged a total of 900 geese. If any one 
wants to confirm this article, the boys 
still live there, and now we occasionally 
go for a day’s hunt, which recalls the 
days when we used to pot hunt together. 
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HOW JIMMY CAUGHT THE COON. 


By EBERSON MURRAY. 


NE evening, in the twilight, we— 
Q that is, Mr. Jimmie Bailey and I 

' —were seated before a blazing fire 
in the former’s parlor on Edisto Island. 
Presently the old man broke the spell of 
silence, which had been on us for per- 
haps an hour, by rising and lighting the 
lamp. As he did so my gaze fell on a 
long, jagged scar on the fleshy part of 
the right hand between the thumb and 
the first finger. Then, as on many a 
former occasion, I wondered how he 
had come by it. He must, by a sort 
of mental telepathy, have divined my 
thoughts, for he turned to me and said— 
pointing to the disfigured member: “TI 
got this thirty-five years ago. I can’t 
keep from laughing every time I think 
of it, although it was far from being a 
laughing matter at the time.” And he 
chuckled softly to himself. 

Scenting a story, I asked, “Tell me 
about it, Mr. Bailey—won’t you?” 

He took down his pipe from the man- 
telpiece, filled and lighted it, rested his 
feet in one chair, and threw himself 
amid the soft cushions of another. 

“Tt carries me back to the time when 
the now defunct village of Edingsville 


was the abiding place during the summer 
months of nearly: sixty families. Ah! 
what glorious days those were to us 
boys! before the storms reduced our 
Paradise to a mere sand bank, habited 
by sea birds and turtles! What grand 
times we did have, swimming, fishing, 
bird-nesting, making huge bonfires of 
the roots of fallen palmettoes, and a 
thousand other ways which fill a boy’s 
life with delight! 

“In the winter, after almost every one 
had moved up to their plantations, there 
were only three of us boys left in the 
place. When we were not at school up 
on Edisto, we roamed over the sand- 
hills and counted the days between then 
and the return of the next summer and 
good times. If one of us happened to 
own a dog, we-sometimes went hunting. 
I recollect, as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday, Lot Mitchell coming through 
my father’s gate, leading a medium sized 
brown dog—half bull and half I don’t 
know what. 

“Where did you get him?’ I en- 
quired. 

“* Pa got him from a man on a raft,’ 
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Lot informed me. ‘He can hunt like 
Satan and his name is Lion.’ 

“In a moment I was all excitement, 
and had formulated a scheme for a hunt. 
My plan was nothing less than to take 
the canine prodigy over to Big Bay 
Island on the next morning and have a 
try at the coons, which some one had told 
us were as abundant there as the fiddler 
crabs on the sands. The proposition was 
much too alluring a one to be resisted. 
Lot readily agreed, and we set out to 
acquaint the other boy, Rufus Jenkins, 
of our intention. 

“Early on the following morning, 
therefore, we started out with the dog, 
a small bag of sweet potatoes and a box 
of thatches. We had managed to get 
hold of an old muzzle-loading Army 
musket, which, as afterwards transpired, 
it would have been just as well if we had 
left behind us. Those were not the days 
of Winchester repeating shotguns and 
hammerless double-barrels. Fortunate 
the boy who owned a musket, and very, 
very fortunate indeed, if, through ex- 
traordinary good fortune, he should have 
become possessed of a double-barrel. 

“ After we had crossed the inlet which 
separated Edingsville and Big Bay, and 
had gotten a couple of miles up the 
beach, it was suddenly remembered that 
we had not brought any water along. 
The only pond on the island which con- 
tained water not too brackish to drink 
was at the other end near the Edisto 
River mouth. To get there involved a 
tramp. of seven miles. A seven-mile 
walk, however, had as little terrors for 
us as a trip from the parlor to the 
dining-room has for the average boy of 
the present day.” 

Like many good people who have left 
their youth behind them, old man Jimmie 
Bailey lived in the past. He continually 
compared present conditions with those 
of his time, and of course to the disad- 
vantage of the former. 

“ Never was water sweeter than that 
unsavory, brackish stuff we found in the 
end pond. After quenching our thirst, 
we roasted a lot of potatoes. When we 
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did at last commence hunting it was 
nearly 1 o'clock. In regard to Lion, no 
fault could be found at the outset. He 
evidently understood his business. All 
would probably have gone well had not 
Lot taken a notion to fire the musket at 
a passing crane. At the report of the 
gun Lion crouched low to the ground 
for an instant and gave us a terrified 
look. After which he put his tail be- 
tween his legs and shot out for the beach 
and home. Nor did our efforts to 
induce him to come back to us avail any- 
thing. It was undoubtedly his intention 
to put as much space between himself 
and that gun as possible. We looked at 
each other in dismay. It was certainly 
provoking; for the ground was covered 
with fresh coon tracks in every direction. 

“*No more hunting today,’ was Lot’s 
conclusion, as the rapidly vanishing dog 
disappeared around a sand-hill. 

“*You forget that we still have the 
gun,’ I reminded him. But when Lot 
proposed to reload, it was discovered 
that the flask containing the powder -had 
dropped out of his pocket. 

“* Never mind,’ consoled Rufus; ‘ we 
can look for coons in the tree hollows.’ 

“Looking for coons in hollows re- 
quires more experience than we pos- 
sessed, although it is frequently quite 
successful when conducted by skilled 
hunters. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that at a late hour in the day we had not 
bagged a single specimen, besides becom- 
ing very tired from the exertion re- 
quired to force our way through the 
almost impenetrable jungle of cassinos, 
myrtles, cedars, palmettoes and Spanish 
bayonets, interlaced with jack-vines and 
China briars. So, being hungry as well 
as tired, we stopped and roasted more po- 
tatoes. While waiting for them to be 
done, I climbed to the top of a high sand- 
hill and sat at the foot of a palmetto. I 
had dropped asleep, when the boys called 
to me that the potatoes were ready. Im- 
pelled by the cravings of an empty stom- 
ach, I began the descent to where I had 
left them. Heedless as to how I walked, 





I stumbled over a dead palmetto log 
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which lay in my path. As I did so there 
was a growl from within it, succeeded by 
considerable scratching and scuffling, 
and, to my infinite astonishment and de- 
light, a big tiger coon jumped out of one 
end and started for the bushes across 
the open space at the top of the hill. 
With the agility and swiftness of a mon- 
key—or a boy—I scrambled to my feet 
and after him, yelling to Rufus and Lot 
the while. When he had crossed the 
clearing I was so close behind him that, 
despairing of escaping in any other way, 
Mr. Coon clambered up the sides of a 
palmetto. Now, I know that I ought to 
have had more discretion than to catch 
a live coon by the tail. Catch him by 
the tail, however, I certainly did, and 
held on, too, as if my very existence 
depended on it! For a brief interval 
things remained at statu quo, the coon 
holding to the palmetto and I to his tail. 
Certainly the situation could not be pro- 
longed very long. Something had to 
give way—either I or the coon. In this 
instance it was the coon. His releasing 
his hold caused me to stumble backwards 
and roll over and over down that steep 
fifty-foot hill and land into a patch of 
Spanish bayonets and prickly pear. Did 
the coon get away? did you ask? In- 
deed he did not! I still held to his tail 
and he to my hand, where this scar 
is.” Mr. Bailey knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, and, after crossing the room 
for a drink of water, settled himself once 
more in his chair and resumed. “No, 
Sonny, he did not get away; nor, for 
that matter, did I. That is, not right 
off. He held on to my hand as if he 
had been born there, and I—was driven 
to the verge of madness by the pain he 
caused, leaving out of consideration the 
fact that I was jabbed all over by Span- 
ish bayonets and that myriads of the mi- 
nute prickly pear thorns were imbedded 
in the fundamental portion of my anato- 
my. In my wild insane rage, however, 
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I actually forgot the pain I suffered in 
the desire to accomplish the destruction 
of that coon. Had he the nine lives with 
which the cat is credited, I would have 
taken them all, tearing limb from limb 
and trampling the mutilated remains un- 
der my feet. Mind, I did not say that 
I did this, only that I wanted to. I 
probably would have done so, too, had 
not the coon objected. The moment I 
pressed my knees on his side and at- 
tempted to choke him with my free hand, 
he transferred his attentions to my left 
wrist just above where the shirt sleeve 
buttons. This left my right hand free. 
Instead of choking him, this time, I 
thrust my fingers in his eyes, which 
caused him to struggle so violently that 
he got away from me and made off 
for the bushes. But I had no intention 
to permit him to escape. With a bound 
I was on him again, delivefing a 
kick which sent him heels over head. 
Before he could recover himself, I 
had my foot on his neck. The next 
thing I knew he had fastened his 
teeth in my ankle. As this freed 
both hands, I secured a firm hold 
on the back of his neck and held him 
thus until the boys, who had by this time 
forced their way through the thicket, 
came to my assistance. A blow on the 
head with the musket stock quickly put 
him out of business. Now that it was 
all over, and the excitement subsided, 
the numerous wounds I had received 
caused me intense suffering. We, there- 
fore, started out at once for home, where 
they could receive proper attention. As 
a result of my adventure I was confined 
to my room for weeks. As for Master 
Lion, we found him comfortably en- 
sconced by Mr. Mitchell’s fireside. We 
caught many coons with him thereafter ; 
but the musket had to be eliminated from 
the hunt, for he was hopelessly gun- 
shy.” 
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By E. C. HELM, M. D. 


E have all enjoyed the 
quaint and gentle philoso- 
phy of Tredway H. Elliott 
in his Back to the Old 
Trails, which came to an 
end in the August, 1911, is- 
sue of Sports AFIELD. The 
story is an unusually good one and 
should be published in book form. The 
following quotations from the closing 
chapters are unusually good and true to 
life: 


*¢ Fortunate is he who, as age presses heavily 
upon him, can turn from work and worry to 
the sports he best loves. Thrice happy if his 
ability, and taste for their enjoyment, remains 
unimpaired. I think there is no sadder sight in 
life than the men who have outlived the pos- 
sibility of pleasure, deprived of sight, or the 
use of their limbs, and doomed for an indefinite 
term to the inactivity thaf must be worse than 
death. To readers whose age approximates my 
own I would ask: Is it absolutely necessary 
that you should pull against the collar until 
you fall dead in harness? Ask yourselves if 
you have not well earned life’s evening of free- 
dom and rest. Sooner or later the load must 
be shifted to younger shoulders. Why not 
now? You have too long accepted as undeniable 
the needs of others. Are they really dependent 
upon you, or are they merely content you 
should deem them so? Work—hard and incess- 
ant toil—grows to be a habit as our years 
increase. It’s so awfully, awfully easy to over- 
rate our individual responsibilities. 

**¢ Give me a broad-bottomed bateau, with a 
handy nigger boy at the paddle, a 12-foot cane 
pole, a good woven silk line, a Cincinnati bass 
hook and plenty of live minnows, and I will 
show you a fairly spirited representation of an 
old man enjoying himself. ’’ 





These remarks and the plea of C. H. 
Crane in Bass Fishing on the St. John’s, 
in the August number of Sports AFIELD, 
wherein he says: “To one, however, 
who has left 75 years behind him; in 
whom the fires of youth have burned 
almost to the socket; whose stiff and 
aching joints are a perpetual reminder 


of the near approach of the decrepitude 
of old age, the case is entirely different. 
It is a mooted question with us whether 
an ardent lover of piscatorial sport ever 
outgrows his love for the rod and reel; 
ever lives to outgrow his desire to cast 
his lure in every pool or stream he 
chances across; ever lives to that age 
when he can truthfully say, I am no 
longer a fisherman! In our own case, 
each year, while it brings additional evi- 
dence of physical decline and also an 
admonition to be cautious, our love for 
the gentle art seems to strengthen; and, 
while we are well past the allotted span 
of three score and ten, we are never so 
supremely happy as when fishing,” 
brings to my mind so forcibly an old 
and constant reader of Sports AFIELD 
that I will write of our last trip together. 

My uncle, Dr. Clinton Helm of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, is 82 years old. Five years 
ago he gave up the practice of medi- 
cine, saying he “would be ashamed to 
look a young doctor in the face if he 
practiced more than fifty-five years.” 
Northern Illinois and Southern Wiscon- 
sin have known him well and lovingly 
since their earliest history, for he came 
to this region in 1837—-when Grand de 
Tour was larger than Chicago—and all 
his life has been hereabouts, except four 
strenuous years from 1861 to 1865, 
when he was surgeon on Kilpatrick’s 
staff, or in Libby Prison. He is the 
youngest old man I ever saw, and loves 
fishing as much as he ever did—and 
that is saying a great deal. He has 
always been an expert with shotgun and 
rifle. While his hand is still steady, he 
shoots but little, as his eye sight is not 
so good as formerly. He spends his 
summers on Rock River, and every year 
builds one or two launches, besides car- 
ing for his fruit and garden. He ex- 

















cels as a story teller and enjoys all 
games except golf, which is the only 
sport that does not appeal to him. The 
past summer his little granddaughter, 
fell into Rock River in deep water and 
her little brother rushed up the bank 
and called: “Grandpa! O Grandpa! 
Jean is in the river!” Uncle rushed 
down but saw no sign of the little girl. 
The excited boy pointed to a tiny fish 
pole floating in the current, and the Doc- 
tor sprang in and found the little girl 
clinging to the fish pole with one hand, 
but unconscious. He promptly carried 
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pany and care for him—but my position 
was a sinecure. On Jan’y 16, I9II, we 
took the Seminole Limited for Jackson- 
ville, arriving there Jan’y 18, and going 
on to St. Augustine the same day. St. 
Augustine, with its narrow streets—one 
only about half a rod wide; its beautiful 
old, old buildings; its Slave Market and 
old fort, seemed like a foreign town. 
Particularly was Fort Marion, with its 
dungeons and moat, its donjon keep 
(whatever that is), its cannon battered 
walls and its eventful history, of rare 
interest to us. This is the most inter- 
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ENTRANCE TO OLD FORT MARION, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 


2. 





her on shore and at once proceeded to 
resuscitate her and soon she was none 
the worse for her terrible experience. 
Sports and games and a sane out-of- 
door life have kept my uncle young, 
sweet and lovable. He is facing the fu- 
ture calmly and fearlessly. Yet he says 
he “would like to go back 60 or 70 
years and live his life all over again.” 

Last autumn he was very sick and he 
recovered so slowly that it was consid- 
ered best for him to go to Florida for 
the winter and I went to keep him com- 





esting fort in the United States. No 
fortress in all our broad land has so 
many quaint legends as this thrice- 
named structure—San Juan de Pinas, 
San Marco and Marion. The entrance 
is over a drawbridge to the ravelin and 
across a bridge to the portcullis. Over 
the entrance is the royal coat of arms of 
Spain, with an inscription which, being 
translated, reads: ‘“ Don Fernandez the 
Sixth, being King of Spain, and the 
Field Marshall Don Alonzo Fernandez 
de Herreda, Governor and Captain-Gen- 
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eral of the City of St. Augustine, Flori- 
da, and its Province, this Fortress was 
finished in the Year 1756. The works 
were directed by the most excellent Cap- 
tain Engineer, Don Pedro de Brazasy 
Garay.” It was 191 years in construc- 
tion and cost the Spanish Government 
thirty million dollars. It has never been 
taken, though it bears the scars of Gen. 
Oglethorpe’s cannon balls, made in 1740. 
The fort is built of coquina—a shell 
rock from Anastasia Island, the large 
key just east of St. Augustine. For 60 
years hundreds of Appalachian Indians 
were enslaved and compelled to -work 
on this fort and its defenses. The walls 
around the roof of the fort were used 
as breastworks and still contain deep 
holes that were made by the bullets that 
were shot to kill the prisoners and crim- 
inals who were condemned to death. 
We went into one prison ; then crawled 
through a hole into a second dungeon. 
These were both shown in the chart 
transmitted to our Government by Spain 
when Florida was ceded to the United 
States. In 1835 (fourteen years after 
our country came into possession of the 
fort) an unknown inner dungeon, of 
small size and flat-iron shaped, was ac- 
cidentally discovered. It contained two 
iron cages fastened to the walls and in 
one was the skeleton of a man and in 
the other the skeleton of a woman. Who 
they were, when and why confined, no 
one knows, as Spanish records contain 
no mention of them or of this secret 
dungeon. It is supposed that they were 
prisoners of state who simply disap- 
peared. They were probably tried and 
condemned secretly at night, and then 
walled up in this hidden recess and all 
traces of them lost for ever. As there 
was enough oxygen to last only eight 
hours, they speedily perished in their 
gloomy prison.- This secret dungeon 
now communicates with the second in- 
ner dungeon above mentioned by a low 
passage through which we crept. The 
skeletons and cages are gone and only 
the holes in the walls show where they 
were formerly. One cage was there 30 


years ago when Uncle first visited the 
fort. Within the walls of the fortress 
is a shot furnace, where cannon balls 
were heated white hot, before being fired 
at the enemy’s wooden ships. 

We went by rail from St. Augustine 
to Daytona and from there south by 
boat on the Indian River. Schools of 
mullet were jumping every little while 
and an occasional snowy egret was seen. 
The Indian River is a river only in name, 
being but a narrow ribbon of salt water 
from a few rods to several miles in 
width. With its connections it extends 
all along the East Coast of Florida. It 
is separated from the ocean only by 
numerous keys or islands. Our first 
day’s run took us to Rock Ledge, a 
beautiful orange and grape fruit coun- 
try. The boat tied up every night, giv- 
ing us a good night’s rest at the hotels. 
At Rock Ledge it left five minutes ahead 
of time. All were on board except the 
writer, and, though he was on the pier 
before the boat had gone a hundred 
rods, he was not missed for a couple of 
hours. He said things very uncompli- 
mentary to the boat and its captain, but 
to no avail. He waited eight hours for 
a train and then overtook the boat that 
night at Fort Pierce. The scenery along 
the river became more beautiful and 
tropical all the time and we saw a huge 
hill, half a mile long and very high and 
wide, made entirely of oyster shells by 
the aborigines who used this as a meet- 
ing and feasting place. Many miles of 
shell road have been made from this hill 
but the loss is not noticeable. This was 
the only hill we saw in Florida, except 
one high sand-hill that was the site of 
an abandoned chicken ranch. We noted 
thousands of raccoon oysters, attached 
to the queer roots and “ suckers” of the 
mango tree, that were only submerged 
at high tide. From Fort River the boat 
took us to Palm Beach—that Garden of 
Eden made by Flagler, the maker and 
discoverer of the Florida East Coast. It 
took sublime daring to construct the 
Florida East Coast Railway and the 
name of Flagler is an affectionate house- 
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hold word in all that region. Palm 
Beach, with its royal palms, date palms, 
cabbage palms, poincianas, and great 
variety of tropical and semi-tropical 
plants and trees, and its immense hotels 
and beautiful grounds, is a place of rare 
beauty. It is more like Dreamland than 
anything else. 

We then went south to Miami, making 
that our headquarters. The houses in 
Miami are unheated—artificial heat being 
used only in cooking. The Australian 
pine with its long jointed leaves is com- 
mon here. We took one trip up the 
Miami River, visiting Alligator Joe and 
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in Florida, as they are very rare—being 
found in but very few places. 

We then went on up the river to a 
beautiful ranch on the edge of the Ever- 
glades, where many varieties of South- 
ern fruit were found in abundance. 
Then up the canal 15 miles, into the 
Everglades. Our impression of the 
Everglades is of a vast body of coral 
rock—flat, covered with water, and but 
a few feet above sea level. It is sepa- 
rated from the ocean by a sandy and 
rocky ridge several miles wide. On this 
ridge are the railroads, cities, villages 
and fruit ranches. The ridge is pierced 
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his collection of: alligators and croco- 
diles. He has alligators of all sizes, 
from the largest—-14 ft. long and weigh- 
ing 900 lbs.—to the little ones, selling 
for 75 cts. each. His collection of Flori- 
da crocodiles is quite large. They are 
quite different from alligators, being 
much lighter in color, with narrower 
snouts and more prominent teeth, though 
both varieties have singularly open ex- 
pressions of countenance. He also had 
a recently captured manatee or sea-cow, 
which was of great interest to us. This 
one was caught in the Bay opposite 
Miami. Manatees are protected by law 


by many short rivers, carrying this water 
to the sea. Lake Okechobee (the largest 
body of fresh water in the United States 
except the Great Lakes) is at the north- 
ern end of the Everglades and is but 
35 ft. above sea level. Its outlet is a 
vast body of shallow water, from a few 
inches to a few feet deep, extending all 
over this vast coral surface—forming 
rivers only where it pierces the ridge to 
reach the ocean. Being of coral, the 
bed of the Everglades is very hard and 
one can walk in rubber boots all over 
this country. There are many little 
clumps or islands of cypress, mangoes 
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and other trees, growing wherever the 
land rises a foot or two above the water. 
Where the water is but a few inches 
deep tall grass grows, but if it is deeper, 
there are open stretches of water. The 
Seminoles pole their boats all over the 
Everglades, as the hard rocky bottom 
offers an excellent hold for their poles. 
The water is clear, pure and sweet. 
Contrary to popular belief, the place is 
not at all marshy. Mosquitoes are very 
rare and black bass and other fish are 
very abundant. Several canals of from 
40 to 80 miles in length are in process 
of construction by the State and. when 
completed will afford excellent means of 
communication from the ocean to Lake 
Okechobee and across Southern Florida. 
These canals are straight, about 60 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. deep, with the dingy white 
coral rocks heaped high on each side, 
except where the canals go through the 
tree islands or the occasional mucky 
spots where the banks are low. 

We found the best fishing where the 
water was entering the canals from the 
Everglades. Black bass were very 
numerous and gamy, but as we trolled 
with artificial bait we did not get large 
strings. With minnows and frogs, I 
believe we would have caught a great 
many. Two men said they went every. 
Sunday to the Everglades and usually 
caught a barrel of black bass, and a 
neighbor told me it was true. As our 
stay was rather short, and as every one 
there prefers ocean fishing, no one 
seemed able to tell us where we could 
get boats and minnows for Everglade 
fishing. Ocean fishing was greatly en- 
joyed and one trip after king fish was 
to our liking, though the manner of 
fishing was similar to fishing for bar- 
racuda and albicore at Santa Catalina 
on the Pacific Coast. We chartered a 
launch for $10 for the day; all bait and 
fishing tackle furnished, the boatman to 
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have all the fish we did not want. I 
enclose a photo taken after our return. 
I am standing at the left of the picture, 
with Uncle just back of me. We went 
across the Bay, past the Keys to the 
Ocean, and then out three miles to the 
edge of the Gulf Stream, which, oppo- 
site Miami and Palm Beach, is but three 
miles from shore. There we found a 
fleet,of over a hundred fishing boats, all 
going back and forth at half speed and 
all after king fish. On our boat, two 
fished at a time, using hand lines baited 
with a long slender silvery spoon and 
perhaps a piece of pork. When one had 
a strike, he drew in his fish hand over 
hand as fast as he could, and the boat- 
man would then dextrously jerk it into 
the huge box on the boat that was wait- 
ing for it. Then the other man on that 
side would fish tilt he caught one, when 
he would give place to the first fisher- 
man. We caught twenty king fish, 
weighing from 4 to 12 lbs. apiece. They 
are beautiful silvery fish and are fine 
eating. How we wished we could have 
fished for them with rod and reel from 
a rowboat! for they are swift and 
gamy. Ocean fishing does not seem to be 
done that way, however. It does seem 
a shame to catch so fine and gamy a fish 
as the king fish in the way we did. 
Fishing for grouper is done with a 
heavy hand line and big piece of meat, 
dragged over the bottom, where the 
water is deep. A porpoise took one king 
fish from Uncle’s hook before he could 
land it, and I learned that porpoises 
often rob the hook in that manner. A 
month earlier the sharks had been so 
numerous and voracious there that they 
had taken fully half the fish before they 
could be landed, but as we were there in 
mid-winter, the sharks had gone to the 
warmer waters farther out in the Gulf 
Stream. The boatman said, when asked 
if there were any man-eating sharks 
there, that he never knew of one at- 
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tacking a man, although he considered 
all big sharks as dangerous. Sharks 
were caught there every day—often of 
the hammerhead variety—which, with 
their sand-paper hides and eyes at the 
extreme ends of the long projections at 
the sides of their heads, were not very 
beautiful objects. The sand sharks were 
not quite so homely. 

The region around Miami is very 
beautiful and enjoyable during the win- 
ter, and if a party of sportsmen would 
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The counties are so immense, however, 
that licenses in one or two counties 
would be sufficient. The Southern fruits, 
during the first three months of the 
year, are very plentiful and at their best, 
and the same is true of fish and game; 
both are then plentiful and at their best. 
Any way, we enjoyed our Florida trip 
most thoroughly. Should we go again, 
we will try bass fishing—after the man- 
ner suggested by Mr. Crane in the Au- 
gust number of Sports AFIELD. 














JUST IN FROM A DAY’S OCEAN FISHING. 





go with their own launch, rowboats and 
tents and equipped so as to be indepen- 
dent and able to go where they pleased 
at will, they could hardly find a more 
beautiful or enjoyable trip than that af- 
forded by the inner waters from St. 
Augustine to Long Key. The climate 
is perfect, the proximity of the Gulf 
Stream making it very equable. The 
variety of sports is indeed great. If they 
hunted much, they might have to get a 
license (costing $10 in each county). 


On February 3 Dr. Clinton Helm, 
Jun., and his wife came to take my 
place, so I left for home. They staid 
nearly a month in Florida and enjoyed 
the trip fully as much as we did. Since 
returning from Florida, Uncle has taken 
a journey down the Mississippi from St. 
Paul to Dubuque, where he saw the 
famous boat races, and is now (August 
of 1911) fishing in ¥yqgMinnesota lakes. 


And it’s p fe; to, Saye hat he is 
catching Kesh i of ish AVY 
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AROUND THE CAMPFIRE 


STATISTICS as to the annual consump- 
tion of tobacco and alcohol are readily 
obtainable, if required, from those who 
preach against and deplore the twin 
habits. -But who has ever thought to 
count the number of monthly, bi-month- 
ly, weekly and daily publications offered 
to those afflicted with the reading habit? 
Their number is legion and the corre- 
sponding number of devotees reaches 
into figures that would be astonishing 
if rightly estimated. Some of the month- 
ly journals are good; others are better, 
and a few deserve the superlative. Of 
all the journals devoted to field sports 
(and they are not few) is there one that 
has more consistently catered to the best 
elements of Sportsmanship or that shows 
a steadier improvement in all that goes 
to make a first-class magazine than 
Sports AFrieLD? The Editor took occa- 
sion to offer a sort of Thanksgiving ser- 
mon in the last issue that neatly ex- 
pressed his platform for the past, pres- 
ent and future, and I think his readers 
might very well render him a vote of 
thanks for the many good things he has 
* presented them in the magazine’s pages. 
Certainly, the November number offers 
a ménu of unsurpassed attraction. You 
lie in the sneak-box with Dominy and 
kill a goose; follow the Goodnight Cat- 
tle Trail with Hashagen; live in dread 
of the revenuers with Hackley; chase 








rustlers and bad men on the Mexican 
border with Miller; go fishing with Fra- 
ser and find a bear in your room; get 
lost in the woods with Bennett and 
wrecked at sea with Ridgway. Can you 
beat it? For dessert, look at the shorter 
articles. Being one of the old-timers, I 
was particularly interested in the expe- 
rience of the Tall Cypress of the Arkan- 
sas (S. D. Barnes) who has begun to 
find his rifle-sights fuzzy. That happened 
to me some years ago and my friend 
the oculist kindly informed me that my 
shooting days were over. Being some- 
thing of a shooter himself and also much 
better posted in his work than the ordi- 
nary professional man engaged in eye- 
work, I was given a pair of glasses that 
proved entirely satisfactory. By their 
aid the curious looking thing known to 
be a target—’way down the range at 
1000 yds.—became a normal appearing 
bullseye. Rings and rectangles and the 
skirmish figures ceased to be nightmares. 
Definition is not so clear as it once was, 
and probably never will be, but it is sur- 
prising what relief and satisfaction can 
be given by a properly adjusted pair of 
glasses. My glasses were made just five 
years ago this coming spring and since 
then I have been able to qualify annually 
as an expert with both rifle and revolver 
and made a place for myself on the 
Maryland State Rifle Team in 1910. I 














have had no personal experience with the 
rifle telescope, but am inclined to think 
that Bro. Barnes will find it a help unless 
there is something more radically wrong 
with his eyes than letting down of his 
accommodation from age. The trained 
oculist is the only safe individual to trust 
with such a delicate organ as the eye— 
the optometrist to the contrary notwith- 
standing—and my case is only one of a 
half-dozen among personal friends. who 
like myself are rapidly growing older 
and have been permitted to shoot a little 
longer by the aid of glasses. After the 
grave prediction that I had reached the 
age limit by my friend the oculist and 
the subsequent “ come-back,” on my quiz- 
zing him as to his fallacious suggestion, 
all I could get out of him in reply was, 
“I’m glad you were so pleasantly dis- 


appointed.” 
K 2K K 2K 


Duck sHOOTING on the Susquehanna 


Flats opened the 1st of last month, and,- 


while canvasbacks were few and far be- 
tween, larger bags of red-heads and 
other varieties of ducks were made than 
have been seen for many years. Since 
the opening day there has been fairly 
good shooting in the rivers that empty 
into Chesapeake Bay, but nothing like 
that of former years. 
OK ok ok ok 

Tue following extract from a letter by 
Stewart Edward White (printed in a 
recent number of Arms and the Man) 
will be of interest to those who may be 
doubtful as to the efficiency of the U. S. 
magazine rifle, calibre .30, as a game 
getter. “I’ve fired just 395 cartridges out 
of this weapon. Of these 395 cartridges, 
I have made 307 hits, killed 185 animals, 
and of those shot at missed 49. The 
weapon is in good shape and shoots just 
as well now as it ever did. In fact the 
last 10 animals were killed with 13 shots 
—all hits—at 160 (running), 270, 268, 
348, 151, 210, 196, 230, 391 and 256 yds. 
With this weapon I killed a very large 
eland, all my zebras, the greater kudu 
and roan, the wildebeeste and four lions. 
The pointed bullet is good medicine al- 
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ways. African game of all sizes is noto- 
riously tenacious of life, but, of the 185 
animals of all sorts killed with this gun, 
112 were downed with one shot each. It 
is not heavy enough for lion, rhino, buf- 
falo, hippo or elephant, however — al- 
though it will kill any of them, with the 
possible exception of the buffalo (which 
is the real tough ’un for punishment) and 
the rhino, except the head shot.” Such 
statements from a man who knows the 
game are worthy of entire belief, and 
any one desiring to take the Springfield 
as his chosen weapon need not fear its 
failure to do the work. 


2k *x * K 


THE SavaceE Arms Co. has recently 
developed a decided innovation in the 
shape of a .22 calibre high-power rifle 
and reports have it that its killing power 
is something out of the ordinary for so 
smali a jacketed bullet. This weapon 
might also be remembered by the deer 
and big game hunter. 

* * * * 

THE proper kind of a snowfall, other 
conditions being right, will afford pleas- 
ure to the student of Nature in tracking 
night wanderers that have left plain 
traces of their travels. It is hardly fair 
to kill rabbits by such means; they have 
enough to contend with under any cir- 
cumstances. But no sensible rabbit will 
object to being traced to his refuge, pro- 
viding he is not molested, and two or 
three hours spent in the woods trailing in 
this manner is a liberal education in the 
habits of the wood folks. Coveys of par- 
tridges may now be discovered and when 
located fed a little cheap grain. The 
legal season for shooting all kinds of 
game will be over in a few weeks, and 
from then until Spring comes take care 
of the birds and don’t begrudge a nibble 
by the rabbits at cabbage sprouts, tur- 
nips and other hardy vegetables. If by 
chance Bunny gnaws the fruit trees, it’s 
a sign that he’s hungry. Throw out a 
few heads of cabbage where he can find 
them, and if fed the trees will be let 
alone. Many birds winter with us and 
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probably more would be able to live 
through the cold weather, if assured of 
food. Give them a little grain now and 
then, nail a beef bone (not too well 
cleaned) to a tree and invite the feath- 
ered tribes to help themselves. Some 
enjoy picking at a lump of suet tied to 


the branches. 
ok ob * * 


YEARS ago, before our city had spread 
to its present limits, it was a favorite 
sport to shoot crows as they hovered 
over the offal heaps of a glue factory, 
and, believe me, Mr. Crow can show 
some curves in his flight if he wants to 
do so. Nowadays you can buy crow 
decoys and calls. Being listed in the 
catalogs, there must be some sale for 
them and it would be interesting to hear 
about this form of sport. Where are 
the decoys placed? what kind of blind 
is made? and how are the birds disposed 
of after being shot? 


* * x * 


WHEN I first went to live in the coun- 
try, the hawks bothered me not.a little by 
taking my chickens. Try as I would, I 
could never get within shotgun range 
of the tricky beggars and my rifle shoot- 
ing was not up to par; so, after some 
consideration, I tied a one-eyed old hen 
to the top rail of a fence near the chicken 
yard and hid in a blind made of shocks 
of fodder. The early morning hours 
passed without a visitor, and, taking up 
the decoy, I waited until late afternoon, 
when she was again tied out. A big 
sparrow hawk thought it was curious 
to see a hen sitting calmly on the fence 
so far from home and hovered over 
her, undecided whether to take a chance. 
No conclusion was ever reached, because 
I promptly shot him. That summer I 
scored about 12 hawks of all kinds with 
the hen for a decoy and for years after- 
wards my chicken yard was let severely 
alone. Speaking of hawks reminds me 


of a story told by a prominent sportsman 
of Washington, D. C., who succeeded 
in taming and training a sharp-shinned 
hawk to catch English sparrows. 


This 
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brings us back to the days when hawk- 
ing was a royal sport—when the art of 
training the birds for this particular 
sport was confined largely to families, 
being passed from sire to son. No one 
would miss the fussy, pugnacious spar- 
row, and if one man can train a hawk 
for hunting them, why not others? 
Country-bred English sparrows and 
many recruits from the city annually 
swarm on our marshes with the reed- 
bird and become fat enough to mas- 
querade as the greater delicacy. In 
years to come we will probably be shoot- 
ing the English sparrow as one variety 
of the only game left to us, and for 
the safety of the surrounding community 
the hawk’s work would be far superior 
to that of the mosquito gun. 


* * * * 


THESE little guns are sure-enough 
dandies! Last month a friend drove 
in one afternoon soon after lunch and 
took me a few miles up-country to a 
farm where he had permission to shoot. 
All I had to provide was my own gun 
and ammunition; he had the dog and 
she was a good one too. The birds were 
supplied by Dame Nature and had been 
carefully preserved by the farm owner. 
We found but one covey, and killed 7 
out of the 15 little beauties, besides a 
nice woodcock and a belated jack-snipe. 
Did the little gun get its share? I 
fired just three shots at Bob White and 
killed two birds, the miss being entirely 
my own fault from over-confidence. 
Also I trimmed the woodcock in thick 
cover and dropped the jack by a lucky 
long shot—neither of these birds having 
been pointed by the dog. All you have 
to do is to forget that the gun is not a 
12-gauge and “go get ’em.” 

* * * * 

Just as soon as word comes that the 
geese have arrived and are decoying 
well, it will be me for the goose country! 
It is a long, tiresome trip; to be sure, 
and one is as likely to draw a blank as 
to bring home the game. But who 
minds that? There will be the sturdy 
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Captain of the Life Saving crew with 
his grey-haired but still young wife, 
the long-legged quiet lad who calls him 
Dad and her Mother, to say nothing of 
the crew. We will foregather in the 
kitchen perhaps, or in the mess room; 
the men will crumble my cigars for their 
pipes after supper, and I shall learn all 
about what will be done on the morrow. 
It will be cold in the bed-room and still 
colder‘out in the blind, but the big old 
gander decoy and his modest harem of 
three hens will paddle around in the little 
choppy waves and presently he will raise 
his head and utter a sonorous call to a 
bunch of his kindred, ’way off yonder 
in the distance, and cold will be forgot- 
ten! The warm blood will flow freely, 
the stiffened fingers will relax, and when 
the time comes to fire all the world will 
be concentrated within a mighty small 
radius. It is surely worth waiting 11 
months and part of another, just to 
relax from the strain of modern life and 
return to the primitive. 


* + * * 


THE boy will want a gun for Christ- 
mas. Most of us wanted the same thing 
at the same time of our lives, but some- 
how Dad forgets his own youth and the 
price of the gun is spent for some other 
less desired article. We cannot get away 
from the fact that the gun is a danger. 
It is a danger to the family and to the 
community and the father who deliber- 
ately gives his boy a rifle or shotgun 
and turns him loose without having him 
trained in the use of the weapon, is far 
more to blame for loss of life or serious 
injury to some companion than the boy. 
Boys will be boys is a trite but true say- 
ing. But there are boys and boys. The 
boy who has been accustomed to fire- 
arms all his life, who has sat open-eyed 
while Dad and his friends told of ex- 
periences afield, and who has not only 
learned by hearing from others but who 
has also received careful instruction from 
Father or Uncle, that boy will never 
injure any one. You can depend upon 
it! On the other hand, the boy whose 
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father knows nothing of firearms, loses 
just a little of the respect he should 
have for his father’s opinions and advice. 
The father who has neglected his oppor- 
tunities to learn the ins and outs of 
sports of any kind is at a great disad- 
vantage in his association with his boys, 
for he can never pose as an authority. 
It is not necessary to be a champion 
(though a reputation helps wonderfully), 
but it does need a cordial sympathy with, 
and the knowledge of, the pleasures of 
the boy, to reach down into his mind and 
attain just a little bit more than parental 
authority. This latter bogy of boyhood in 
most cases extends its horizon just as far 
as the boy can see the parent, unless that 
parent has grown close to his boy and 
has strengthened his hold upon the boy- 
ish mind sufficiently to carry his author- 
ity wherever the boy may go. Give the 
boy a gun by all means, if it is possible 
to give with it the proper instruction in 
its use. Indiscriminate shooting with 
any gun should not be permitted, but 
above all impress upon the boy that ani- 
mal life should be held sacred and never 
used as a target. Teach him the ex- 
ceptions of course and show him by 
example that you mean what you preach. 
I have known fathers to shoot chimney- 
birds as a test of skill and then wonder 
why their boys wanted to kill equally 
harmless and valuable birds. 


* * * * 


THE Boy Scout movement (even 
though carefully emasculated by over- 
zealous anti-militarists) has done, is 
doing and will continue to do a good 
work in teaching the boys woodcraft 
and love of animals. Scout masters who 
know their business can enforce disci- 
pline and infuse a love of order and re- 
spect for authority, even though it may 
be disguised by other than military 
terms; and the instructions given, the 
information acquired on the hike and in 
camp as to the habits of wood-folk, are 
going to be a great factor in the future 
of conservation. One of my boys spent 
two weeks in camp this summer, and, 
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among the many things he learned, one 
was to douse the last remnants of a fire 
with water to be sure it was out. The 
impression made upon his mind will go 
with him through life and he at least will 
never start a forest fire. Multiply this 
one instance by nearly or quite 100,000 
boys who went into camp last summer, 
and it is easy to see what good work is 
being done. 

* 


* * *” 


Tue official averages of professional 
inanimate target shooters, given out by 
the Inter-state Association, show nine 
men with an average of 9o per cent. or 
better ; the highest being 97 and the low- 
est 90 per cent. The figures are based 
upon a minimum of 2,000 targets, shot 
at in six Inter-state tournaments. Such 
figures, even though the contestants fol- 
low the business as a profession, are 
an evidence of the lasting popularity of 
the sport, for where there is one profes- 
sional there are two dozen amateurs. 
All amateurs do not shoot at 2,000 tar- 
gets during the season, but those who 
practice more or less regularly get a 
training that is invaluable, not only in 
pointing the gun straight, not only in 
disciplining the eye and finger, but in 
matters pertaining to firearms that. make 
for further perfection in both weapons 
and ammunition. As one becomes an 
expert shot, learns the difference between 
a first-class gun and a cheap one and 
becomes acquainted with the difference 
between a properly loaded cartridge and 
one that is not, there is made a connois- 
seur whose experience is worth consid- 
eration by the manufacturers. One 
needs only a short retrospect to see that 
this is true. We used to go to England 
for our fine shotguns. Trap-shooting 
became a widely known sport, and, as 
American sportsmen demonstrated what 
was needed for a trap gun, American 
manufacturers soon learned to make 
them. Go where you will today and see 
how many shotguns are being used in 
this country that bear a foreign maker’s 
name. You'll not find very many. 
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Smokeless powders came to this country 
from Germany. Constant use at the 
traps showed the weak points of these 
propellants, and American manufactur- 
ers soon made powders far superior to 
the first of these chemical compounds, 
and machine loaded cartridges of the 
present day are fully up to the require- 
ments of the most particular individual. 


ok cd ok * 


WHEN will some genius bring forth a 
suitable trap and target for wing-shoot- 
ing with a rifle? Trap-shooters are get- 
ting so expert that 1oo-target runs are 
frequent and most of the well-known ex- 
perts are handicapped by distances about 
as far back as they can be put with any 
chance to win; while the amateur is 
keeping close on the heels of the pro- 
fessional in giving him a run for his 
money. Rifle ranges for long-range 
shooting are only possible for States to 
own and equip; but with a proper back- 
stop it would be possible to shoot at 
breakable moving targets with a .22 rifle 
almost anywhere that the shot-gun can 
be used, and thus start still another vari- 
ety of sport for those who love shooting. 


* * * 2k 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to' Sports AFIELD and its many 
thousands of readers in all parts of the 
world! Sam’ J. Fort, M.D. 





FROM MISSOURI. 





IF you see a man carrying a fishing 
rod and inspecting the offerings at a 
fish market, do not laugh if you can 
avoid it. Take it as a conclusive sign 
that he is a green hand at the game. 
No veteran would be guilty of a thing 
like that. He would, before going home, 
leave his rod in some convenient cara- 
vansary, while he stepped out to the 
nearest market, for—bear in mind — 
the sole purpose of comparing the size 
of his own catch with that of the fish 
offered for sale! | CHas. U. BECKER. 
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A SCHOOL OF TUNA OFF NAVESINK. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN 


The sailor, watching the soft, warm 
waves of summer seas that ripple away 
from the bows of his ship, sees in the 
quiet night a swiftly glowing streak of 
light beneath the surface, as if a 
ghostly miniature sub-marine destroyer 
had passed that way. That is pre- 
cisely what he sees; for, of all fish that 
swim, those of the genus Scomber are 
typical destroyers, swift, voracious, tire- 
less—ranging the ocean like pirates in 
search of prey. Among this predaceous 
fraternity are the albacore, the king-fish, 
the bonito, the jack, and, leading them 
all, the tuna or tunny, known the world 
over for its size and rapacity. The 
mackerel is a smaller member of the 
family, though: commercially ‘far more 
important. We are going to consider 
the tuna and some of his ways. This 
fish, in the Mediterranean, is probably 
the one that masqueraded as a whale in 
the adventures of Jonah. The Bible has 
had to endure many a hard knock, 
though surviving in spite of them all; 
but some of the hardest come from the 
limitations of the translator—for in- 
stance, in translating the original words 
“a big fish” into “a whale.” Some of 
the Mediterranean tunnys are said to 
weigh 1,000 lbs. and in the California 
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waters are taken up to 200 to 300 lbs. 
They are sold in the markets of Lisbon, 
Cadiz and some of the Mediterranean 
cities, their dark colored flesh being 
sliced into huge steaks for the humbler 
patrons. Tuna steak is to be had in 
California; but is not popular except as 
a novelty, there being other fish of more 
delicate flavor. The tuna is unknown 
to the Atlantic Coast markets, though a 
rare one may sometimes be exposed for 
sale often enough to make an exception 
to this rule. 

All of the Scombers are of the most 
highly organized order of fishes, most. 
of them being without air-bladders, be- 
ing so adapted to their native element 
that they have no need of them. Being 
thus able to move with the greatest rap- 
idity, they are a terror to anything 
smaller than themselves, and when, in 
their savage onslaughts upon the schools 
of smaller fish they sometimes find the 
fishermen’s nets in their way, they smash 
and tear them to pieces. Then the re- 
port is spread that the horse mackerel 
have again appeared, and there are 
curses loud and long, made under the 
vivid memories of their former visita- 
tions. For all time known to history 
the tuna or horse mackerel has been 
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thought to be only at long intervals a 
visitor upon the Atlantic Coast, and 
years have sometimes elapsed between 
their coming and going. Ina recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Evening Post it 
is said that the catch made by Wm. 
Scheer and Mr. Von Boeckmann, of 
New York City, which is here so graph- 
ically related for the benefit of Sports 
AFIELD’s readers, has served to confirm 
the truth of the reports, increasing in 
positiveness season after season, that the 
tuna is not such a rarity in north At- 
lantic waters. “ For a long time,” says 
the Post, “ it was believed that the tuna 
was confined to California and Sicilian 
waters, but when experts figured out 
that the fish caught off Santa Catalina 
Island were identical with those known 
to disport themselves off the coast of 
Italy, the opinion gained ground that the 
tuna was a traveler that might be found 
anywhere. That view seemed to be sup- 
ported about five years ago by the ru- 
mors of tuna that came from various 
points along the Long Island and New 
Jersey shores. But the skeptical said 
that these so-called tuna were stray tar- 
pon or large albacore that had wandered 
up from the Gulf. Then,” the same 
writer goes on to say, “ the authorities of 
the New York Aquarium investigated. 
Raymond C. Osborn, assistant director, 
reported finally that certain fish caught 
off Asbury Park were undoubtedly tuna. 
It was said at the Aquarium that since 
then a number of genuine Atlantic tuna 
had been examined by the experts. They 
were all identical with the fish caught off 
Santa Catalina, and, according to the 
fishmen, there could be no disputing the 
fact that for some reason, known only 
to himself, the splendid tuna had 
adopted these coasts as a summer resort. 
It may be that our Atlantic Coast fish- 
ermen have seen the last of the tuna for 
several years. The big fellow is as 
whimsical and erratic in his movements 
as he is plucky. Whole seasons have 
been known to pass at Santa Catalina 
Island without a single tuna being 
sighted, and sometimes, when he shows 
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himself with the utmost boldness, he 
cannot be induced to play with bait and 
hook. Indeed, fishermen have contended 
that when the tuna swims on the surface 
he is not looking for food and that the 
baited hook holds no attraction for him. 
However this may be, it is safe to predict 
that every thoroughgoing fisherman from 
the Delaware Capes to Montauk Point 
will be equipped with a first-rate outfit 
of tuna tackle next summer.” 

In a recent talk with Judge Beaman 
of Denver (who has a national reputa- 
tion as a fisherman as well as a jurist) 
he said that he had never seen a tuna in 
Florida or Gulf waters, but that he was 
satisfied that they visited the northern 
Atlantic. As he will again visit Florida 
in December, it may be that he will tell 
us more upon this question, if his time 
permits an investigation. The story of 
the remarkable afternoon with the tuna, 
to which the New York papers devoted 
whole columns, has been written by Mr. 
Scheer, the well-known manufacturing 
jeweler of 542 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and his recital is so graphic and so full 
of interest that not a word has been 
omitted or changed in these columns. It 
is a story told in an unusually attractive 
manner, and should be appreciated by all 
who have the privilege of reading it. 

Cuartes F. ALLEN. 





I do most of my fishing on the At- 
lantic. Ocean, from 6 to 15 miles off- 
shore, between Fire Island lightship, 
Long Island, State of New York, and 
Barnegat Inlet, New Jersey. The dis- 
tance between these two points is ap- 
proximately 100 miles. Usually I fish 
for bluefish, trying to locate them by 
trolling from a large power boat. Upon 
finding them, I lower a small power 
dory, chum the fish with ground-up men- 
haden or mossbunkers, and use a rod 
and reel for catching them. The aver- 
age weight of these bluefish is 5 to 6 
Ibs. each, but I have frequently caught 
them as large as 12 lbs. 

In August, 1909, I had a party of 
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guests out trolling for bluefish, with 
wood and lead squids, and, much to our 
surprise, we lost all our trolling lines. 
We immediately rigged up stronger 
ones, which were three-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter and 4oo ft. long, with 
which we succeeded in pulling a fish to 
within 15 ft. of the boat—two men haul- 
ing on the line. As the water was very 
clear, we could plainly see the hooked 
fish, which appeared to be four feet long, 
almost black in color and weighed about 
50 lbs. When within the aforesaid dis- 
tance from the boat, the fish made a last 
desperate effort to be freed—dove, un- 
hooked himself and got away. 

In September, 1910, while about seven 
miles off Long Beach, Long Island, we 
ran into a school of these fish, which 
tore all the lines we had except one 
(% of an inch in diameter), which we 
used for catching sharks. On this line 
we managed to catch a fish weighing 25 
Ibs. It was of a greyish black color on 
the whole upper half of its body and 
head, gradually turning to a light grey 
underneath. The sides of its body, 
closely examined, showed irregular mot- 
tled spots. As I had never caught a fish 
like this before and as I did not know 
of what species it was, I did not bother 
going back over this school, but went 
right on hunting for bluefish. This 
school was five miles wide; for when the 
fish first started tearing our lines we 
were seven miles off-shore, as I said be- 
fore, and they continued to bite at in- 
tervals of about five minutes for a dis- 
tance of five miles further out to sea. 
When I reached home, I took this fish 
to the New York Aquarium, and to my 
sorrow learned that I had missed one of 
the finest opportunities of catching tunas 
—for the fish that I had caught proved 
to be one. 

Saturday, Oct. 14, 1911, I took Mr. 
Van Boeckman and two guides along 
the coast of New Jersey about 20 miles 
south of the Highlands of Navesink and 
12 miles off-shore. We lowered a small 
power boat and anchored. The water 
was about 150 ft. deep and so calm and 
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clear that we could see to a depth of 
30 ft. One of the guides began chum- 
ming for bluefish, but chummed up a 
school of tuna and albacore—the latter 
being of the mackerel species, like the 
tuna, but marked differently and lighter 
in color. My hook was baited with a 
piece from the back of a bunker about 
as large as two fingers, and after the 
baited hook had gone out to a distance 
of 100 ft. and a depth of 50 ft., I un- 
expectedly felt a terrific pull. Before I 
realized what had happened, a large tuna 
had broken away from my line—taking 
the hook with him. I baited up for the 
second time and in the excitement 1 
forgot to put on my thumb-stall. After 
the bait had gone out the same distance 
as before I felt another terrible pull on 
my line. I tried to check the fish’s rush 
by stalling the reel, but the friction of 
the line on the flesh of my thumb was 
more than I could stand. I lifted my 
thumb, the reel over-ran itself, the line 
snapped and—I lost my second fish. 

Mr. Van Boeckman was using a Hor- 
ton steel rod of the heavy type for salt- 
water fishing and a 12-thread line about 
350 ft. long. As his line had been joined 
in the centre with a knot, we realized 
that he had to be very cautious to land a 
tuna. After I had lost my second tuna, 
Mr. Van Boeckman hooked one. Al- 
most at lightning speed the fish unreeled 
his entire line and broke away—taking 
the hook, steel leader and swivel with 
it. Luckily Mr. Van Boeckman saved 
his line. . 

For the third attempt I fished as be- 
fore and in less than five minutes I had 
hooked another fish. It made a run of 
about 300 ft. diagonally toward the bot- 
tom of the ocean, my line making an 
angle of 45 degrees with the surface of 
the water. For the first ten minutes it 
was utterly impossible for me to bring 
the fish any closer to the boat without 
tearing my line. Gradually I reeled in 
thirty feet of line by lifting my pole up 
carefully and reeling in about two feet 
each time. Every time I succeeded in 
gaining thirty feet, the fish would begin 
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to run again. After about twenty repe- 
titions of this performance the fish be- 
came weaker and I succeeded in getting 
it to the surface of the water near the 
boat and the guide gaffed it and hauled 
it in.” My struggle with this 50-pound 
tuna lasted one hour and a quarter. 
About ten minutes after I had hooked 
my third fish, Mr. Van Boeckman also 
hooked one, which seemed even larger 
than the one I was struggling with and 
which proved so after it was caught. 
This fish’s first run was about 250 feet. 
At first Mr. Van Boeckman gained very 
little line, for the fish was apparently 
sulking at the bottom of the ocean. He 
fought for three hours and fifteen min-— 
utes before he could bring it to the gaff. 
It weighed 65 pounds. Twice this fish 
had made a double détour of the anchor 
rope and three times it became entan- 
gled with the fish on my line. The only 
way we could disentangle our lines was 
by my carefully reeling in my line 
(which was the stronger of the two) far 
enough to see how the lines were 
twisted, and then passing the poles over 
and under each other. At one time the 
lines were very badly twisted as the re- 
sult of one fish swimming four times 
around the other. After I landed the 
first tuna I had a number of bites and 
succeeded in landing two more—one 
weighing 45 and the other 48 pounds. 
Each struggle lasted about one hour. 
When we first began fishing we could 
not see the fish, as they were swimming 
down near the bottom, but about fifteen 
minutes after I had hooked the first fish 
which I landed, the smaller tuna of the 
school, weighing about 40 pounds, and 
also the albacore came nearer to the sur- 
face. We could see them swimming 
about two feet below the surface—two 
or three dashing by our boat so quickly 
that we could not detect which one had 
picked up the large piece of bait we had 
thrown in. Our second guide, who sat 
in the stern of the boat, suggested that 
he try to gaff some of these fish as they 
swam by. I told him to tie the gaff to 
the boat with about four feet of rope, 
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so that if he gaffed a large one he could 
not be pulled overboard. His first at- 
tempt was not successful, but the second 
time he gaffed a 40-pound tuna about 
twelve inches from the tail, and as 
quickly as you can tell it the fish was in 
the boat. In order that it would not 
jump out, the guide had to lay himself 
over it until we handed him a knife with 
which he cut its throat. After that he 
used a line \%-inch in diameter and a 
strong hook with a steel leader and 
swivel. He baited it and threw it out to 
a distance of five feet. He lost nine 
tuna (with hooks and leaders) in suc- 
cession, because the '%-inch diameter 
line was not strong enough and contin- 
ually broke where it was tied to the 
swivel. He then doubled this line and it 
proved equal to holding them. As 
quickly as he hooked one he gaffed it 
and pulled it into the boat. One tuna 
he could not hold and after it had run 
about 100 feet the guide had no skin left 
on the palm of his hand. But he was 
game—stuck to it and landed his fish 
(which weighed 45 pounds). 

In all, we fished 4%4 hours and caught 
four tuna with rod and reel—one by Mr. 
Van Boeckman, weighing 65 lbs. and 
three by myself, weighing 50, 48 and 45 
Ibs. One was also caught with the 
gaff and ,three with the hand line and 
gaff by the guide, these weighing from 
38 to 45 lbs. We also caught eighteen 
albacore, weighing from 15 to 20 lbs. 
each, with rod and reel. The lengths of 
the two largest tunas were 42 and 45 
inches. They are being mounted by 
Sauter, Bleecker St. and LaFayette 
Place, New York City. 

In their efforts to get bluefish, local 
fishermen from Sea Bright, New Jersey, 
who fish for the market, occasionally 
catch tuna but do not hunt them, for 
they are not known here as a good food 
fish as they are in California and South- 
ern Europe. Consequently, they bring a 
very small price in the market. 

Although I shall continue to hunt 
them next year, I do not ever expect to 
see sO many tuna around my boat again 
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as on this day. I am satisfied that this 

will prove to be the finest day of tuna 

fishing I will ever experience in my life. 
WILLIAM SCHEER. 
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TROUT FISHING IN ALASKA 











When I decided to make my home in 
Alaska, I gave all my fishing parapher- 
nalia to a small brother, thinking I 
would have no use for them in the ‘icy 
waters of the North. But what mis- 
taken ideas we have of this wonderful 
land! When you take a trip to Alaska, 
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erman and dwelling on the advantages 
of California, but my opportunity to be- 
come familiar with Alaskan fishing came 
last summer. I shall never forget it, 
and am afraid, loyal as I am to Cali- 
fornia, that I shall always feel in duty 
bound to relate my Alaska experience 
before even mentioning any other. 
My husband and a friend had some 
copper claims bordering on Fish Bay, a 
small arm of Prince William Sound. 
When they decided to do their assess- 
ment work on these claims they pro- 
posed taking their wives along. Another 
friend and his wife joined us, making 








One of our party fished with a “brand-new” alder pole, while his wife wielded the split bamboo. 








don’t forget your fishing tackle, your 
gun and your camera. 

It was July when I arrived at Valdez. 
. Imagine my surprise, the second day I 
was here, to see a fisherman walk down 
the street, carrying a string of ten of the 
prettiest lake trout I had ever seen. 
Upon enquiry I was told that Alaska is 
the real home of the fish. A person who 
has not fished ia Alaska is not fitted to 
conscientiously spin the fisherman’s 
yarn. One cannot travel five miles in 
Alaska without crossing a trout stream 
or finding a lake that is swarming with 
fish. For some time I contented myself 
with telling of my past record as a fish- 


























six in the party. We got together tents 
and paraphernalia, including a Yukon 
stove and provisions enough to last two 
weeks. We took passage on a comfort- 
able boat plying between Valdez and 
Sound points—and were landed at one 
end of Fish Bay in the afternoon of 
Aug. 4. It was raining and as we 
looked around where the men were put- 
ting up tents, cutting wood and making 
rock floors for our new quarters, we 
wondered how we were going to spend 
two weeks on this lonely sand beach, 
about 50 feet wide and possibly a mile 
long. While we were standing near the 
water’s edge, gazing at the pretty green 
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giants of spruce which covered the 
slope rising a short distance away, we 
were startled by a splash in the water 
behind us that sounded as if a large 
board had been dropped flat side on the 
water. When we turned, we could see 
nothing but a succession of little waves 
of circular form spreading out from the 
spot where something had evidently 
fallen in the water. Before we could 
enquire what this something might have 
been, we saw, a few feet from where 
the rings were forming, a _ large 
dark fish dart upward from the water 
fully three feet. It fell back, striking 
the surface of the water broadside, re- 
peating the sound which we had thought 
was caused by a board. Our attention 
was attracted by a similar occurrence 
several feet away; then right near the 
water’s edge a fish went out of the water 
like a sky rocket and came back turning 
somersaults. The whole bay seemed to 
be a mass of jumping fish. Their shiny 
sides glistened as the sunlight struck the 
silvery scales, and near the water’s edge, 
where the sands were light and the 
water clear, you could see fish after 
fish passing quickly along, as a regiment 
of soldiers would march. Once in a 
while one would make a quick dart 
ahead—sort of getting out of step—but 
he seemed to be brought back into ranks 
by the hay-foot, straw-foot strokes of 
his companions’ fins. This steady march 
continued during our whole stay at Fish 
Bay. All night long the leaping of the 
fish could be heard. Sometimes there 
would be a rapid succession of splashes 
and then all would be very quiet for 
several minutes. Then we knew that a 
regiment of dog-fish had broken into the 
ranks of the salmon army. 

The first evening after our arrival the 
men started out to find a clear stream of 
water for camp use. They took two pails 
and their fishing tackle and rowed 
across the narrow arm of the bay on 
which we were camped. We told them 
dinner would be ready in half an hour 
and they assured us they would be back 
in 20 minutes. Dinner was ready—the 
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table all set—and we sauntered out of 
the mess tent, expecting to see them 
rowing homeward. They were nowhere 
in sight. We waited 20 minutes—4o 
minutes; an hour wore slowly away. 
Still they did not return. At first we 
were annoyed by the slowness of our 
better halves; then we grew indignant 
and finally downright angry. As time 
wore on we became worried—thought 
of bears, drowning and similar horrible 
possibilities—and were on the point of 
taking desperate measures to find the 
missing men, when the boat came dart- 
ing from behind a grassy point headed 
for camp. When they were within hear- 
ing distance we began questioning them 
about the delay. For answer, one held up 
a string of about 30 trout, ranging in 
length from 7 to 13 inches. While sat- 
isfying our ravenous appetites on baked 
beans, roast beef, and bread and coffee, 
we heard the marvelous account of the 
finding of an ideal trout stream. There 
the fish were so thick they had to have 
a leader—a large fish—and the rest fol- 
lowed directly behind him, in order to 
be able to ascend the creek through the 
great numbers of fish which were con- 
tinually coming and going. They were 
so thick one could not see the bed of the 
stream at all and they were neither 
timid nor hard to catch. We listened 
and believed certain parts of the story, 
but determined to see for ourselves very 
early next morning. 

Soon after breakfast we were all en 
route to the fishing grounds. with a plen- 
tiful supply of tackle and great expecta- 
tions. As we crossed to the stream we 
trolled for salmon with a shining spoon 
hook, but the salmon of this bay were 
busy with other things than satisfying 
their appetites. As we entered the cove 
at the mouth of the stream the wildest 
excitement prevailed. Never before had 
we seen such a sight as this. Thousands 
and thousands of salmon, some a foot 
long, some 18 inches or more, were rush- 
ing up-stream in columns, while equal 
numbers seemed to be participating in 
the procession down-stream. Near the 




















middle of the little delta we could not 
row our boat on account of the oars 
striking fish, so we poled it along. The 
commotion we made and our exclama- 
tions of wonder and excitement seemed 
not to affect the fish in their march at 
all. As we ascended the stream the 
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a larger trout came from under a large 
root and with a graceful.sweep drove the 
others from their comfortable places. 
After darting first in one direction, then 
in another, the disturbed trout finally 
settled back in a position not too close to 
the big one. “ Now,” said my husband, 














OUR CAMP ON THE BEACH AT FISH BAY. 





number of salmon decreased and trout 
were more numerous. In a large hole 
where the water fell in white spray over 
a large reck I saw about 20 of the pret- 
tiest trout imaginable, all about 9 inches 
in length. As I was looking at these 


“put a salmon egg on your hook; drop 
it gently into the water in front of Mr. 
Trout and see what happens. Careful 
now, for the salmon eggs are very ten- 
der and drop off the hook if not han- 
dled with care.” I did as I was told. 
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Instead of the quick snap I expected, 
that trout just remained in the same 
place and utterly ignored my hook. 
“Drop it ahead of him and let it drift 
down to his mouth,” said my instructor. 
As the fish was a few feet further up- 
stream than I, my hook was not visible 
to me when directly in front of him. 
Still I waited for the expected lunge that 
surely would be a strong one; but I was 
disappointed. After waiting a moment, 
I decided to try one of the smaller fish. 
As I started to throw my hook further 
across the stream, imagine my surprise 
at finding I had the big fish securely 
hooked! He had taken his meal as he 
lay in bed, one might say, and had given 
no warning of the fact that he had swal- 
lowed the hook. This experience 
showed me that fishing in Alaska re- 
quired different methods from those 
used in California. I landed Mr. Trout 
with a safe and steady swing and as I 
took him off the hook forgave the men 
for being late to dinner the previous 
evening. Who would be able to tear 
themselves away so long as such beau- 
ties as these were waiting to be caught? 
Hurriedly baiting my hook, I drifted it 
down in front of another nice trout. 
He opened his mouth, I jerked, and an- 
other fish was landed. This operation 
was repeated until I had 21 beauties 
strung or a forked willow twig; then 
I began to notice my surroundings. Up- 
stream a ways I could see one of the 
ladies and two men, each stationed at a 
good hole and busily engaged jerking 
out fish. Just then a call from one of 
the men summoned us for the return 
trip, as the tide was going out and our 
boat would soon be stranded on the 
beach. It was a happy fishing party that 
assembled at our camp a few moments 
later. After counting the catch we 
found we had over 200 fine trout. We 
selected about three dozen of the largest 
fish, dressed them, rolled them in corn 
meal and fried them till they were brown 
and crisp. And such a feast as we had! 
It was now easy for us to see how two 
weeks could be pleasantly spent at Fish 
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Bay; for we yet had the nearby halibut 

banks to explore, the black bass to ex- 

periment with, and a short distance 

down the bay were quantities of red rock 

cod. Mrs. W. H. Crary. 
Fish Bay, Alaska. 


TROUT FISHING IN [0WA. 


Probably very few of your readers are 
aware that there is any trout fishing in 
this part of Iowa. The fact is that this 
county (Allamakee) is the only one in 
the state that can be said to furnish any- 
thing like real trout fishing. There are 
several streams and branches that have 
been stocked for several years and one 
or two that were the natural habitat of 
brook trout, so that they now furnish 
quite good sport for a few local fisher- 
men. Our only nearby trout stream, the 
Yellow River, was not the natural habi- 
tat of Fontinalis, but was stocked some 
ten years ago by an enthusiastic and 
fish-loving resident of its beautiful val- 
ley, and as it is replenished each year by 
a supply from the State hatchery, as well 
as by the natural increase, it has for the 
past four years yielded to the patient 
fisherman, who was fortunate enough to 
select the right lure, a fair catch of rain- 
bow trout. As its waters are the com- 
bined product of three enormous springs 
(either of which furnishes water enough 
to harbor good-sized fish), it is very near- 
ly the ideal trout stream for the first few 
miles of its course. Farther toward the 
Mississippi, into which it pours its waters, 
it becomes more sluggish, with many 
long smooth reaches of rather slow mov- 
ing water; yet an occasional deep pool 
shelters one or two great chubby rain- 
bows that find such places quite to their 
liking. Up to the present time, 6 lbs. 
has been the limit of size caught, and a 
catch of ten or twelve from 10 to 16 
inches in length has been considered a 
good day’s catch. 

One day during the early part of last 
June the writer, in company with his 
youngest son and a fellow townsman 
(Mr. P.), thinking the signs propitious, 
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procured a team and drove to a point 
about 6 miles from the source of the 
river—arriving about 10 a. m. From 
that time until about 4 p. m., with the 
never forgotten intermission for lunch, 
we tried various flies and baits, but wholly 
without success. Thinking we might 


but with no response on the part of Mr. 
Trout, although great was our success 
in landing the ever-present “hard shell” 
and a few chubs. I had been told bya 
successful fisherman that the meat of the 
chub, skinned and placed on the hook in 
good-sized portions, would sometimes 











TROUT FISHING IN ALASKA.——Not Bad for an Hour’s Trout Fishing. 





have better luck nearer the big springs, 
we drove to a likely looking place about 
two miles nearer the source. Here we 
again tried to lure the wily trout from 
their hiding places, pinning our faith to 
the old reliable but humble angle-worm, 


get trout when all else failed. However, 
the first bait that suggested itself was the 
meat broken out of the tail of a big craw- 
fish, and, having the material at hand, I 
carefully prepared a nice looking bait 
and cast out and across a swift, narrow 
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part of the stream into an eddy below a 
large boulder where the water was at 
least 4 feet deep—a place that had 
yielded some fme trout during the grass- 
hopper season last year. The bait had 
scarcely disappeared, when a strong 
strike set my light fly rod to vibrating 
in a decidedly trouty manner. Giving a 
little slack line, I waited for a second 
message, to indicate that Mr. Trout had 
gorged the bait and was starting for his 
happy home. Then, with a light twist 
of the wrist, I set the hook and the bat- 
tle opened. 

It was evident, from the velocity and 
strength of the first few rushes, that the 
trout was a good one, and my friend 
kindly laid down his tackle and brought 
his landing net, as the stony bank and 
close growth of willows behind it would 
admit of no other method of landing. It 
is useless to dwell longer on this part 
of the sport. Nothing took place out 
of the ordinary and I soon had a fine 
16-inch rainbow in the creel and advised 
my friend to try the same bait, which he 
did; but for some reason was unable to 
get a strike, although I hooked and 
landed three more slightly smaller ones 
in a short time. As I landed the fourth 
trout, my friend said, ‘‘ You seem to have 
these fish hypnotized. You stay here 
and get the rest of them and I’ll go up 
to the big tree (a few rods further up- 
stream) and try my luck there.” My 
son, having tired of unsuccessful fishing, 
volunteered to remain with me to pre- 
pare bait and handle the landing net—he 
having shown marked dexterity in using 
the latter on several occasions. The 
supply of crab meat being limited, I 
substituted a good-sized slab, cut from 
the after port side of a chub, and, work- 
ing down-stream about 80 feet, was re- 
warded with another 16-inch fish and 
two more smaller ones during the next 
half-hour. As it was now nearly dark, 
and having secured fish enough to fur- 
nish a good meal for both families, Son 
and I proceeded to care for the fish and 
to put away our tackle. Getting the 
team ready, we drove up to where our 
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friend was stationed. 


“Jim! Oh, Jim!” 
he called to me—‘ Have you plenty?” 
I replied that I had enough for both. 
Imagine my surprise when my friend 
handed up his creel, saying, ‘Look at 
these!’ There were six more rainbows, 
weighing about the same as my seven— 


all taken in an hour’s time. A pretty 
good day’s fishing, after all, we thought 
as we drove home that restful summer 
evening. We had both tried the same 
bait on previous occasions but without 
success, and have since tried it with in- 
different results; but the results on this 
one memorable day will always fix it in 
our minds as one of the successful baits 
for rainbow trout. 

We have caught no record trout this 
year and have not again equaled the re- 
sults of this day. However, it is not all 
of fishing to catch fish, and we always 
go home at night happy and well repaid 
after a day spent along the banks of the 
beautiful Yellow River, whether the creel 
be full or empty, and should any of the 
Sports Afield Family chance to visit Al- 
lamakee County, I will try to show them 
where and how, and if any angler has 
not already tried this kind of bait, I can 
only say that he may have lost many a 
fine fish—at least when the water is roily 
and the trout refuse to rise to a fly. 

W. J. Hanks. 


ie 
—— 


CAUGHT BY A SAWFISH. 


Several years ago the writer and a 
dozen others were fishing for sheepshead 
in the channel near Barnegat Inlet. 
These fish had been biting well on the 
morning ebb tide but from some cause 
had quit, and all the fishermen were 
waiting for the flood tide, when they 
were expected to bite again. Uncle 
Stephen Inman (a man then past 80 
years of age) had sat down in his boat 
to eat his lunch. The rest of the fleet 
of boats were a few yards further down 
the channel. Suddenly Uncle Stephen’s 
boat started up the channel against both 
wind and tide. The old man rubbed his 
head, to make sure that he was awake, 

















found that he was and concluded that all 
the other boats were dragging their an- 
chors, and, as his boat had stopped, he 
again began eating; but suddenly his 
boat started again like a steamboat! The 
old man could do nothing to stop it and 
began to call lustily for help. My brother 
and I reached him first and asked him 
what the trouble was. ‘Well, I don’t 
know, but there’s something running 
away with me—boat 
and all.” 

We made fast to 
his boat, and, putting 
sail on ours, we 
headed for the near- 
est sand-bar. Others 
quickly joined usand 
we soon towed the 
old man’s boat to the 
shallow water. Here, 
getting overboard, 
we began hauling in 
on his boat’s cable 
and knew at once 
that an immense fish 
had in some manner 
got fastened to that 
cable. One of the 
fishermen said as he 
hauled away on the 
rope, “‘A whale has 
swallowed your an- 
chor, Uncle Steve!’’ 
“ Well,” said the old 
man, “I hope he got 
a good hold on it, for 
I want to see what 
he looks like.” We 
soon saw, nota whale 
but a 500-pound 
sawfish, and it hadn’t 
swallowed the anchor either; but in 
swimming up the channel had come in 
contact with the boat’s cable and struck 
it with its saw, to cut it, but, instead of 
being cut in two, the cable had formed 
a hitch around the saw and was tightly 
jammed between the teeth, which were 
about three inches long, and the ivory 
saw was nearly four feet in length. The 
old man took a look at the immense fish 
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MASTER SELBY YOUNG AND HIS 
SHEEPSHEAD. 
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and remarked: ‘‘ Well, boys, I’ve been 
fishing all my life and caught about all 
kinds of fish, even whales, but, by chow- 
der, that’s the first fish that ever caught 
me!” Capt. JosgepH K. Ripeway. 





A YOUTHFUL ANGLER. 


The accompanying photo shows Mas- 
ter Selby Young, the 5-year-old son of 
Broker Ralph 
Young of Colorado 
Springs. In April 
last he spent a week 
at the Cupola Inn at 
Morgan’s Point, 
Texas. While out 
fishing on the shell 
reefs my little friend 
caught the 6-lb, 
sheepshead that he 
is now showing to 
the Sports Afield 
Family. While fish- 
ing from the Bulk- 
heads, he also hook- 
ed a 3-lb. flounder in 
the side and landed 
him O. K. 

Morgan’s Point, 
the fisherman’ s para- 
dise, is situated 25 
miles from Houston, 
on Galveston Bay. 
The waters teem 
with red-fish, mack- 
erel, sheepshead and 
speckled trout, and 
it’s also a great place 
for tarpon. The 
duck shooting is fine 
here in season, and 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles east of 
Houston there is good black bear, deer 
and turkey shooting. Our climate is 
the best ever and we would be glad to 
have some of your Northern sportsmen 
pay us a visit this winter, where they can 
find good fishing and hunting, combined 
with pleasant weather and orange or- 
chards green in January. 

Houston, Texas. J. B. Catnoun. 
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A BEAR HUNT IN THE SISKIYOU MOUNTAINS. 


By WALTER R. WELCH. 


N August of 1904 I was detailed by 
the State Game Commissioners to 
make a trip, as a Field Deputy, 

through the eastern part of Siskiyou 
County, California—my particular mis- 
sion being to apprehend doe and fawn 
punchers. As I had never been in the 
Siskiyou Mountains before, I arranged 
with John A. Smith of Mount Hebron 
to accompany me to the deer huntirg 
country, situated in the vicinity of Medi- 
cine Lake. On this trip it was necessary 
for us to travel through a country in 
which Smith had done much hunting 
and to camp out wherever night might 
overtake us. As we were in the moun- 
tains for some time, many a good hunt- 
ing story Old Jack (as I used to call 
him) related to me, and I shall now at- 
tempt to give one just as he told it to 
me as we sat smoking one night, after a 
hard day’s trip through the mountains. 
When I was about 17 years old I had 
a dog I called Plunker. He was half 
hound and half bulldog and was always 
with me. Well, one fall day John Rug- 
gles and I started for the tall timber. 
We did not have far to go for game in 
those days; so we decided on Cedar 
Mountain as the best place to hunt. We 
arrived at a desirable camping ground 


about 3 p. m. and made camp, and, as it 
had begun to rain, we decided not to 
hunt until the next day. 

I was up bright and early the next 
morning and soon had the coffee. pot on 
the fire and some salt pork frying— 
hoping the next meal would be veni- 
son steaks. We ate a hearty meal, and, 
as only a light rain was falling, started 
out to hunt. In those days I hunted 
with a .44-40 Model 1873 Winchester 
and loaded my own ammunition. 

Well, when we got about two miles 
from camp, Ruggles and I parted—I 
going around the foot of the mountain 
and he going higher up. I had covered 
only a short distance, when I came to a 
place where the mahogany brush was 
very thick and here I found some deer 
sign. Taking up the trail of a very large 
buck, I followed it for some two miles, 
when Plunker commenced to smell some- 
thing off to the right, and as he wanted 
to go so bad I let him loose. I followed 
him for about 300 yards and there found 
the remains of a deer that had been part- 
ly eaten by a large bear. I could see 
the tracks of the bear in the mud. and as 
they were very fresh I told old Plunker 
to go and get him. He didn’t run more 
than 200 yards before he jumped the 
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bear, and by the noise they made I 
thought there were forty bears near me 
and darn big ones at that! 

Just to my left was a small park. The 
bear and dog were headed that way; so 
I ran to the edge of the little park to see 
them go through. Just as I reached the 
edge of the park, the bear started across 
it about a hundred yards from where I 
stood. I tell you, Walt, that bear looked 
as big as Mount Shastatome. I raised 
my old rifle, took aim and pulled, but 
Mr. Bear went on with old Plunker at 
his heels. But, just as the bear reached 
the brush on the other side of the park, 
he turned on the dog. Plunker started 
for me and here they both came full tilt. 
In the meantime I was trying to load 
my gun, but could not; so I dropped it 
and at one bound grabbed a slim pine 
and started to coon it, without looking 
how far up it was to the limbs, which 
proved to be too high for me to reach. 
I went up about 16 feet from the ground, 
when my strength gave out. Then I 
thought—and what didn’t I think in 
about two seconds! Walt, I would 
have given all I had on earth to have 
been at home with Mother just about 
that time. My legs began to get weak 
and I began to clinch the bark of the 
tree with my finger nails. My fingers 
grew weak and I grabbed with my teeth 
and bit into the bark. My hold slipped 
and I slid down the tree to the ground 
with my eyes shut and a pain in the 
lower extremities—expecting to feel 
those sharp claws open up a gash in the 
seat of my trousers. As I struck the 
ground I gave up in despair, never ex- 
pecting to see home and Mother again. 
As the bear did not take hold of me, I 
opened my eyes, to see Mr. Bear some 
30 yards distant and the dog giving him 
a round. Plunker would heel the bear 
and then get out of the way of those 
mighty paws. As the bear did not seem 
to see me, I thought I would run for my 
rifle; so I jumped up and started—look- 
ing back as I ran. The bear saw me, 
and the way he got out of that little 
park with old Plunker after him was a 
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caution. I picked up my rifle, feeling a 
little ashamed of myself for trying to 
climb a tree. I tried to load the gun, 
but the shell would not enter the cham- 
ber. I then discovered that part of the 
shell had remained in the barrel after 
firing the shot at the bear. How to get 
the shell out was a puzzle. All this 
time I could hear the dog baying the 
bear in the thick brush not very far 
away. Using my pocket knife, I began 
to cut out the shell, which I succeeded 
in doing in about twenty minutes—then 
started to help Plunker. When I could 
load my gun I was not afraid, but I 
thought as I ran that I would find a 
juniper to climb the next time—for, in 
my excitement, I had not noticed my 
fingers. But, now that I had cooled 
down a bit, I found that on my left hand 
I had one finger nail just hanging by 
the skin and that two others were badly 
loosened up. They had not been torn 
by the bear, but through my trying to 
hang on to that pine. Pretty hard hug- 
ging, Walt, but, I tell you, I loved that 
tree just then. Well, as I got near 
where the dog was baying, the old bear 
smelt me and started once more—with 
the dog after him. 

When I got to where the bear had 
stood to fight old Plunker, I found lots 
of blood on the ground, which proved 
that my bullet had gone home. They 
did not go far until the bear again stopped 
at bay. I could not get sight of them 
this time, but continued to follow them 
and soon came to a bluff of lava rock. 
The bear and dog had gone up this bluff 
and had fo'lowed along its top into some 
timber. I could now hear the dog bay- 
ing the bear, but before I could get sight 
of them they started on again. By the 
way the bear was bleeding I thought he 
would soon stop, so I followed them. 
When I reached the spot where the last 
fight had taken place I found a large 
pine tree with drooping limbs that hung 
near the ground. Juniper trees were 
growing up through the limbs of the 
pine, forming a good shelter from wind 
and rain. Pine needles were thickly 
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piled around the roots of the tree and 
there was the old bear’s bed. From 
here the bear went down the bluff and 
started for Cedar Mountain. Upon reach- 
ing this place, he went up the mountain, 
and, as I could no longer hear the dog 
or follow the bear’s trail, I had to give 
up the chase. 

By this time it was sundown and I 
was fully five miles from camp. I reached 
camp long after dark, tired and hungry. 
I found Ruggles in camp with a good 
hot venison supper all ready and you 
can bet I did justice to those venison 
steaks! Poor old Plunker did not show 
up in camp until some time during the 
early morning hours, but he didn’t have 
a scratch on him, so far as we could see. 

The next morning I struck out for 
Cedar Mountain and the old bear’s trail, 
Ruggles taking a different direction. I 
went around the mountain about four 
miles and then began to climb it. I had 
not gone very far up before I struck the 
tracks of three very large deer. They 
were headed for a thicket of pines that 
covered some 300 acres of ground—a 
great place for bucks to bed down in in 
summer, I knewit would be a difficult 
matter to get sight of them in the thicket, 
so I went on up the mountain. About 
8 o'clock I heard Ruggles shoot four 
times. I had not seen any sign of the 
old bear, and as the sun was shining 
bright and warm, I sat down on a pine 
log in the shade, to rest and listen. As 
I sat there I thought of those three fine 
bucks whose tracks I had seen not long 
before and made up my mind to try and 
get one of them, so went back and took 
up their trail. I found they had gone 
into the thicket of pines and brush and 
I went sneaking in afterthem. I went 
very slow and cautious, for I knew they 
were lying somewhere in there and that 
the least noise would set them to going. 
I crept for some time on my hands and 
knees, crawling under the brush. Every 
little while I would stop and listen. Once 
as I did this I thought I heard something 
make a noise not far ahead of me, so laid 
down flat and listened. I had not waited 
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long before I heard something for sure 
and it was larger than a chipmunk at 
that! Plunker was at my heels and was 
getting very anxious for me to do some- 
thing. As he continued to whine, I 
reached back and took him by one foot 
and pulled him up by my side. During 
all this time whatever it was was making 
quite a racket and kept getting nearer 
and nearer to me, but, as there was no 
wind, I knew it could not smell me. At 
first I thought it was a deer, but I soon 
changed my mind. The hair on my head 
began to raise and I thought of running, 
but I knew that to try to run would be 
like trying to fly and that I was in a 
tight place for sure—so I kept still, wait- 
ing for the worst to come. I could see 
for about 40 feet in the direction whence 
the noise came and got my old rifle 
around, ready for action. About this 
time I could see the brush moving and 
my heart began to be in my mouth—for 
I expected to see a monster bear step 
out. I was determined to die game and 
kept looking through the sights on my 
rifle. All at once the animal showed 
itself, and there stood a fine five-point 
mule. tail buck. Then my feathers turned 
and the fear was gone. The buck stepped 
out into the open, stood looking around 
for a moment and then went to rubbing 
his head in the brush—fighting the flies 
off his nose. And that was what had 
caused the racket I had heard. It sur- 
prised me so to see a deer and not a 
bear that I did not shoot for several 
minutes. After the buck had succeeded 
in knocking the flies off his nose, he 
turned facing me. The old .44 cracked 
and that buck never knew what had 
happened. The shot startled the other 
two bucks, and what a noise they made 
getting out of that pine thicket! I 
dressed the buck and started for camp 
to get a horse to pack himin. WhenI 
reached camp Ruggles was there with a 
small buck that he had killed and packed 
in on his back; but it was all that both 
of us could do to get the big buck that 
I had shot onto the horse. We did not 


get back into camp that night until long 
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after dark. Not being able to find any 
sign of the wounded bear, we pulled out 
for home the next day with three deer 
—Ruggles having killed two nice bucks. 


— 





OUR HUNT IN THE MESQUITE COUNTRY. 





Early one morning last December, a 
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the party. The first day was devoted to 
pitching camp, which is done quite differ- 
ently from the mode in many other States. 
We used no tent, having nothing but the 


sky for our shelter overhead, as the at- 
mosphere is perfectly dry and no dew or 
mist of any kind falls at night. We 
simply spread a large wagon: cover over 
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Ben Schwartz and Walter E. Scott of Houston, with Deer Shot near Del Rio, Texas. 


Compliments of HARRY T. WARNER. 





party consisting of Ben Schwartz, W. E. 
Scott, Capt. ‘‘ Bill” Baxter, Adolph But- 
ler, John Isbell, W. L. Schuette and 
Ben Prather (cook) left La Pryor, Texas, 
bound for the mesquite and cactus south 
of the newtown. Chef Prather saw to all 
the necessities for the inner man, while 
Capt. Baxter was both host and guide to 





some hay on the ground and rolled up 
in our blankets at night, leaving a large 
camp fire burning. Upon one of the 
tallest mesquite trees we erected a long 
pole with a red handkerchief attached— 
so that any of the party that might lose 
their way in the brush could, by climb- 
ing a mesquite, see the location of camp. 
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Butler was the first man to bring in 
meat. He killed his deer early the next 
day, which assured the crowd venison for 
several days. Schwartz and the writer 
started out the next morning and had 
got to what is called a right of way (a 
clearing cut in every 640 acres), when 
they sighted a bunch of 5 deer about 
200 yds. distant. Both immediately got 
busy with the sights on their .401 Win- 
chesters; but before they could get 
ready, all of the deer except one big 
buck had crossed the right of way into 
the mesquite and were lost to view. 
Both then took deliberate aim and fired 
at the stag, which gave a leap into the 
air and jumped into the brush. On ar- 
riving at the spot, we found him a few 
feet from the clearing, with two bullet 
holes in his side. We immediately gave 
the signal for the rest of the party and 
had him brought to camp. It is unwise 
to leave a dead or wounded deer in this 
locality, as the coyotes are ever on the 
alert and in a few minutes from six to a 
dozen would be enjoying .a grand free 
lunch. Capt. Bill and John Isbell each 
shot a deer the next day, and our Chef 
killed a 6-foot rattlesnake while the rest 
of us were hunting. We had pitched 
camp near an armadillo village, and the 
rattlesnakes use their holes in cold 
weather, coming out whenever the day 
is warm and the sun shining, and this 
one was killed within two feet of where 
we slept. All having come in from the 
hunt that day except Schuette, the boys 
put up a joke on him by coiling the 
snake near the camp and placing a 
forked stick over its head, the reptile 
looking as though he were alive and 
captured and when Schuette came in (it 
was then after sundown) we showed it 
to him. He declared the snake would 
either have to leave camp or he would; 
whereupon we gave him a 22 automatic 
rifle and he proceeded to put His Snake- 
ship out of business. He kept firing but 
could not hit him and then called for a 
lantern, so he could see the sight on the 
rifle. When he had emptied the gun, 
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we all gave him the laugh, and the 
drinks were on him. 

We could have killed more deer, but 
as we had all we wanted to eat and 
enough for those who desired to take 
some venison home, we decided to break 
camp and start forhome. Deer tracks 
were very plentiful and there is no doubt 
we could have killed many more. We 
also had fun trying to pull the arma- 
dillos out of their holes whenever we 
could catch hold of the tail of one, and 
any one who thinks he can do this should 
try it first, before he makes any boasts. 
We shot several coyotes and filled three 
grain sacks with ducks and quail. The 
region we hunted in is an ideal game 
country and very few of the large past- 
ures are posted. It is easy enough to 
get deer there; the only trouble being it 
takes some time to reach their haunts. 

W. E. Scorr. 


-— 


OUR TRIP INTO THE CUMBERLINGS. 


There being nothing doing about 
home in the way of sports afield, and 
as we had received numerous invitations 
from Sarah Sue Benson, the daughter 
of a prosperous farmer living away up 
in the very heart of the Cumberling 
range of mountains, to come and spend 
a few weeks with her, we were seriously 
contemplating a visit to that primitive 
backwoods place, when we one day re- 
ceived a card from the wild rose, urging 
us to lose no time but to come immedi- 
ately—for, said she: ‘There is splendid 
fishing along the Clifty River, and, as the 
possums are yet very fat and toothsome, 
we can show you what baked possum 
really is—done in the very best South- 
ern style!” 

This communication decided us, and 
so the very exclusive Three Club, con- 
sisting of Mabel Maybell, Ethel Ecling 
and the humble scribbler, after a few cut 
short preliminaries, hiked to the little 
railway station and were soon en route 
gliding along at not a very rapid rate, 
which just suited us, for it gave us op- 
portunity to see the beautiful scenery 
































along the way. Arriving at Pikeville, 
we took the old stage coach for Rosedale 
—a distance of 36 miles, through a wild 
and rugged chain of mountains. The 
old weather-beaten jolt wagon slowly 
creaked up the long, stony hill. The 
driver (a gawky youngster in overalls 
that scarcely reached below his knees, a 
hickory checked shirt and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat) urged the team of 
old grey horses along with a long buck- 
skin whip. Crack ! crack! crack ! sounded 
the cruel lash, as it fell heavily on the 
poor animals. Well up the mountain 
we passed a typical pioneer’s hut, and 
on up to where the road gains the level 
sandy ridge. Here an old man and 
three strapping big barefooted girls were 
working in a nearby field—planting a 
sorghum patch. One of the girls came 
across the plowed ground to the worm 
fence, and, after a few words of com- 
monplace talk, remarked: ‘Got any 
terbacker, Andy?” And as the driver 
went down into his pocket for a twist 
of long green, Ethel and Mabel giggled. 
But Lindy Jane continued, unabashed : 
“Gwine ter be a shindig over at the 
Cross-roads ternight.” And witha deft 
movement of the wrist and a peculiar 
wriggle of the neck, she wrung off a 
liberal quantity of the tough, repugnant 
weed with her teeth and handed the re- 
mainder back to Andy. Again the lash 
descended on the backs of the horses 
and again the dished wheels creaked on 
toward our destination. We overtook 
and passed a team with a heavy load of 
hoop poles. A little further on we came 
upon a dozen or more men and boys, 
armed with squirrel rifles, who were 
shooting at a target by the roadside. 
Andy informed us that they were“ shoot- 
ing off a turkey.” 

“Don’t the robbers hold up your stage 
once in a while, and rob it?” Mabel 
asked. 

‘Lor’, miss! they wouldn’t get nothin’ 
’ceptin’ bout three or four cancelled 
postage stamps; but I do ’fess that I 
felt kinder creepish like when I seed 
them thar fellers back yander.” And 
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Andy applied some more buckskin, and 
we three girls gave ourselves up to a 
contemplation of the beauties around us. 
It was early in the afternoon and the 
persistent rays of the bright May sun 
struggled down through the leafy bower 
that arched over the narrow old road, 
Squirrels scampered hither and thither 
and the chipmunks were as the sands 
of the sea. 

It was 4 o’clock when we scrambled 
from the rickety old vehicle and found 
ourselves in Rosedale—the leading town 
in those parts for a radius of twenty 
miles. But for the life of us we couldn’t 
see any houses. Nevertheless, Andy 
informed us that right here was the vil- 
lage. ‘Hit be a powerful quiet town,” 
he said, as he cracked the whip and 
drove on. ‘Yes,’ said Mabel; “I see 
every reason for its being a quiet place.” 
Then we looked about to get our bear- 
ings. ‘Wonder where the store is lo- 
cated where Sarah Sue was to meet us?” 
A little darky was passing and we inter- 
rogated him with: ‘Say, little Jakie! 
Can you tell us in what part of the city 
Skinner’s store is located?” 

“Ya-as, ’um. Yo’ keeps right up 
Main Street till yo’ gits dar. Hit’s de 
fust house this side o’ Kunel Crabb- 
tree's.” 

“You mean, we must keep on up this 
muddy road ”” But the pickaninny 
had gone on, whistling 


‘*She was bred in Old Kentucky!’’ 


We found the store, a good mile up 
the road, and we found Sarah Sue 
promptly awaiting us. I liked the ap- 
pearance of the girl immensely. I will 
not try to describe her fair hair, beauti- 
ful dreamy, blue eyes, and sylph-like 
form. We were a bit surprised to find 
such a lovely girl in these mountains 
that rise so high and steep. We hada 
pleasant ride to the Benson plantation— 
driving into the large barn lot, from 
whence we commanded a splendid view 
of the great old farmhouse, almost hid- 
den by honeysuckles, hollyhocks, lilacs, 
likes and every kind of flowering shrub 
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that will thrive under the warm South- 
ern sky. We walked slowly along the 
path that wound about through the maze 
of bloom —Sarah Sue talking the while, 
explaining this and that. Reaching the 
step of the wide veranda, I turned to 
view the beautiful lawn and to drink 
in the glories about the premises. The 
sun was casting a halo of pale yellow 
against the tops of two great poplars 
that towered, spire-like, to meet the 
clouds. “You see, the sun is throwing 
his Goodnight kiss to those twin giants 
yonder,” said Sarah Sue. As I still 
gazed, a breeze caught the green leaves 
and as they flickered and quivered, caus- 
ing the sun glow to take on many hues, 
it formed a picture that shall remain in 
my memory a long, long time. 

We found Mr. and Mrs. Benson very 
kind and hospitable and I shall not try 
to tell how we enjoyed ourselves—for I 
cannot. Enough to say that whenever 
opportunity offers we shall hie us away 
to that dear old farmhouse, hemmed in 
by the mighty Cumberlings, and there, 
in the very midst of the Garden of Eden, 
we shall spend many happy days, whip- 
ping the cool, turbulent streams for bass 
and trout or afield with gun and dog. 
But I have wandered from my story. 

Next morning, May 3, bright and 
early we four girls were off for Pigeon 
Creek, in quest of trout. Sarah Sue 
showed us their old sugar camp, where 
they get their supply of sugar and syr- 
up, which they manufacture during the 
months of February and March. Away 
down on Hustes Creek we came upon a 
very ancient looking log house. There 
was no clearing about the building and 
Sarah Sue told us a charming story 
about it. The building was a meeting 
house, and once upon a time the famous 
preacher, Lorenzo Dow, had preached 
one of his soul-stirring sermons there, 
and one of the leading moonshiners had 
come forward to be prayed for and at 
last he was baptized. But the story is 
too long to do justice to at this time. 
We caught a fine string of black bass, 
but no trout. 
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On our next outing Abraham Lincoln 
Benson (Sarah Sue’s cousin) accom- 
panied us. As we were returning, late 
in the afternoon, we came upon a num- 
ber of wild hogs and the animals prompt- 
ly attacked us. Now, fortunately, we 
girls were good climbers, and in a jiffy 
we were up nearby bushes. Poor Abra- 
ham Lincoln Benson! He had been so 
frightened—for our safety, no doubt— 
that he forgot to shin up his bush, and 
a big savage old sow was close upon 
him. Seeing that the jig was up, if he 
stood there any longer, he made a dive 
for a black-jack sapling and went up it 
like a coon. Up went the old razor- 
back after him, and—Horrors! that 
mean old animal reached up and seized 
hold of the poor boy’s trousers. I shut 
my eyes, for I expected to see him 
dragged to earth. But the unexpected 
happens sometimes! Well, that old hog 
shook those pants until her wrath was ap- 
peased. Then she trotted off into a 
canebrake—the other hogs following. 
Then we four girls slipped down and 
made off for home—Abraham Lincoln 
Benson going home by a different road, 
of course! When we got home we found 
a Mr. Jeffers and Col. Zedekiah Beebe 
there. Mr. Jeffers was a native of Ar- 
kansas and Col. Beebe was a planter 
from the Kentucky River. Both were 
old acquaintances of Mr. Benson’s. 
When we related our adventure with the 
hogs, the old Arkansawyan promptly 
butted in with: “TI hear tell they don’t 
raise nothin’ ’ceptin’ Polan-Chinas, Berk- 
shires, Chester-whites an’ sich up here. 
Na.ow, we all can’t raise them kind 0’ 
critters down in Arkansaw. Ye see, 
ther wolves an’ ba’ars would eat ’em up. 
But our native hogs kin outrun a wolf or 
aba’ar. An’, even ef they’d ketch ’em, 
the hog would whip ’em in a fair fight!” 

After we had been at the Benson’s 
several days, the mosquitos began to 
arrive in countless multitudes. They 
literally swooped down on us from the 
four points of the compass. We were 
compelled to give up our reading of 
evenings and resort to smudges and 
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various kinds of dopes, which, I think, 
attracted rather than repelled them. 
‘‘Talkin’ ’bout ’skeeters,”’ said the old 
Arkansawyan, as we were knocking 
right and left in a vain endeavor to drive 
them from us. ‘Talkin’ ’bout ’skeeters. 
Yo’alls don’t have ’em up hyear in the 
complicated form. Down thar, tew hum, 
they don’t try tew ketch’em, kase they’re 
too large. Yo’ kin go down intew ther 
swamps any time an’ see eight or ten of 
ther big fowls standin’ on a log, picking 
their feathers an’ 
listening for a 
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AN IDAHO SPORTSWOMAN. 





According to Mrs. Chas. E. Seafuse 
of Idaho Falls, there is any amount of 
good shooting to be had in the country 
adjacent to that thriving Western city. 
Our photo shows Mrs. Seafuse as she is 
returning from one of her morning duck 
hunts. ‘This,’ she writes us, “was my 
first hunt with my new 16 gauge Ithaca 
shotgun, which, you can see, gave a 
good account of itself.” Seeing this 

photo., we are 





cow-bell.”’ 

“Why under 
the canopy do 
they listen for the 
bell?” questioned 
Mabel and Ethel 
in great per- 
plexity. 

‘Fer ther same 
reason that a 
hawk hunts arter 
the mouse! A 
*skeeter must 
have something 
tew eat!” an- 
swered the old 
man in sober seri- 
ousness. 

I noticed that 
the old planter, 
Col. Beebe would 
sitin a high-arm 
rocker night after 
night,withanews- 
paper across his 








minded to say that 
we would much 
appreciate to hear 
more frequently 
from Idaho 
sportsmen. Our 
journal hasavery 
large circulation 
in that section, 
and we would 
greatly like to 
publish this win- 
ter some good ar- 
ticles descriptive 
of Idaho camp 
hunts and other 
trips afield. Ifthe 
sketches can be 
accompanied by 
good, natural, 
true to-life pho- 
tos., their interest 
would be greatly 
enhanced. In this 
busy age, people 
enjoy bright, 





lap, and doze— 4 mornine’s BAG IN THE IDAHO FALLS pistrict. Snappy illustra- 


apparently in 

blissful ignorance of the blood-thirsty 
insects. I happened to mention this to 
Aunt Chloe, the colored woman, as I was 
helping her milk the cows one morning. 
“Laws, honey!” said she; “hit’s jes’ 
this a-way. Ther Kunnel am so drunk 
ther fust part o’ ther night dat he don’t 
feel ther ’skeeters, an’ ther last part o’ 
ther night ther ’skeeters am so drunk 
they don’t bovver ther Kunnel!” 

FLossiz Ray. 





tions of camp life 
and the hunting trail, and frequently one 
good picture tells the whole story. 





DUCK SHOOTING IN UTAH. 


Our party arrived at the shooting 
grounds at the mouth of Bear River in 
the latter half of October, and found 
conditions favorable for good sport. 
There are large mumbers of ducks on 
the marshes, in spite of the fact that 95 
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per cent. of all the water-fowl died here 
from cholera last year. The epidemic 
has entirely disappeared with the big 
supply of fresh water, and the birds are 
now as strong and vigorous and hard to 
hit as ever, though noticeably less in 
numbers than during former years. 
Every day, so far, we have had a good 
flight from 1 to 4 p. m. and almost 
every hunter has succeeded in getting 
the limit of 25 birds each day. 

There are 21 members at the club 
house of the Duckville Gun Club today, 
but the average attendance is from 12 to 
15. There are six Chicago members 
present—namely, Bond, Barnes, Bayliss, 
Vaughter, French and the writer. My 
chum (Mr. Memmen of Lincoln, Neb.) 
is also present; his sight is almost re- 
stored and his aim is as deadly as ever. 
Green-wing teal predominate in the bags, 
with a sprinkling of pintails, mallards, 
widgeons, gadwalls, canvasbacks and 
redheads. The weather—as always— 
is ideal. Everybody is well, happy and 
- busy, and join me in sending regards 
and best wishes to the best sportsman’s 
magazine in the world. Cordially yours, 

Ricuarp A. Pappock. 


ON BUYING A GUN OR RIFLE. 


When one sets out to buy a rifle or 
shotgun, there are many things that oc- 
cur to him—things concerning an arm 
about which he should inform himself 
and about which he really finds he 
knows but little. When one seeks ad- 
vice from an old hand, he at once con- 
fronts the personal choice of the persons 
asked. Many sportsmen do not seem 
to be able to differentiate their personal 
idea of a good gun from the few main 
features which should be common to all 
good guns, Thus, if one man have a 
gun of 3 inches drop, he advises all 
others to provide themselves with guns 
of the same drop. He does not state 
just why he found a 3 inch drop best 
suited to him, for if he did he would sug- 
gest a method by which every one could 
tell what drop they would find best suited 














to their needs. Again. If one man pre- 
fer a rifle of the bolt type, and a friend 
asks him which would be best for him 
to buy, the chances are ten to one that 
this man will at once answer, “Buy a 
bolt action,” and proceed to describe its 
good points. 

There is nothing entirely good or ut- 
terly bad. There is nothing but what 
has some good points about it. Conse- 
quently, when one is asked about a cer- 
tain style of firearm, he is doing the 


. Cause a greater good if he impartially 


describe the differences of the types and 
then, if he choose, why he found a cer- 
tain style best adapted to his own re- 
quirements. Such a course gives the 
enquirer a chance to learn the two sides 
and to know what his friend found best 
as the result of practical experience. 
The first question to be asked is the use 
to which an arm is to be put. A rifle 
for squirrels and rabbits will not do to 
take on a Western ranch as a general 
purpose arm. The lumberman in the 
North Woods would not find a rifle 
suited to his needs from the list of those 
especially suited to the Western cow- 
boy. Hence, use must come first. Use 
will decide in general the calibre of the 
rifle. Even a gun dealer’s catalogue can 
give fairly reliable information on this 
subject. Thus, there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether one should 
use the smallest rifle that will do the 
work in hand, an average arm, or an arm 
of such size as to make sure of whatever 
is shot at. These are three differing 
view points which the experts delight in 
chewing over and over with each other. 
One tells us a .25-20, with the new high 
power cartridge, is the best general pur- 
pose rifle for the smallest animals up to 
deer. They say it is entirely suitable 
for deer when the new cartridge is used. 
Another says, Use an arm of such power 
as to make sure of your game. There 
is no general purpose rifle, they say. 
Use a.25-20 for smallest game, a .30-30, 
-32-40, .38-55, .32 Special or a .303 for 
deer, and a .35 Winchester, .30 Govt., 
or, best of all, a .405 for bear. Some 
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say the .45-70 is the best deer rifle. 
And so it goes. 

We can only say regarding all these 
Opinions, read the letters from all parties. 
This should afford a basis for the exer- 
cise of your own judgment. If one man 
tells you to get a.22 calibre rifle for 
squirrels, rabbits and quail, and another 
advises a .25-20 for the same purpose, 
ask yourself, Will I wish to shoot any- 
thing larger than these animals? Will 
I wish to shoot much? That is, Will I 
expect to shoot much at a target for 
amusement or practice? Will I care to 
reload my shells, or will I always wish 
to use factory ammunition? The answers 
to these questions should determine 
which rifle to buy. For only the smaller 
animals like those mentioned, united with 
plenty of shooting and the wish to use 
only the factory loaded cartridges, will 
throw the decision to the .22 calibre. 
If one expects to shoot something larger 
occasionally, does not expect to shoot 
much, wants a rifle with plenty of range 
and power, then the .25-20 is the one to 
buy. And so on through all the ques- 
tions that may arise. Find out what 
kinds are being used by different per- 
sons. Find out the cost, not only of 
rifle or gun but also of the ammunition ; 
add to this the use to which the arm is 
to be put, and this information should 
enable any one to purchase the arm best 
suited to his personal needs. 

Osseo, Mich. CC. L, CHAMBERLIN. 
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PTARMIGAN FOR GOLDEN GATE PARK 





Capt. John Scobey of the steamer 
Senator has just presented the Commis- 
sioners of Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, with nine live ptarmigan that were 
recently captured ’way up in Arctic 
waters. They are rare birds and will be 
a valuable acquisition to the Park. Their 
capture forms an interesting episode. As 
the Senator was.on her way from Nome 
to St. Michael’s, an immense number 
of ptarmigan were encountered far out 
to sea. They had been blown from off 
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the mainland, on Seward Peninsula, fully 
75 miles out to sea by a terrific wind. 
Capt. Scobey estimates that there were 
not less than 600 of these birds in one 
great flock. Being fat and heavy, they 
were incapable of long, sustained flight, 
and on sighting the Senator they began 
attempting to alight on the vessel. But, 
being very weary, most of the birds fell 
into the sea, after striking against the 
masts, rigging and sides of the ship, 
where many of them drowned. How- 
ever, the crew managed to rescue some 
30 or 40 of the birds, and nine of these 
Capt. Scobey has presented to Golden 
Gate Park. These are the first ptarmi- 
gan that have ever been brought so far 
south in California. There are a num- 
ber of these birds in the State of Wash- 
ington, but they are quite inaccessible, 
being only found high up in the Cascade 
Range, amid dense forests and in the 
vicinity of the great snow peaks. 
J. Mayne BALTIMORE. 
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Firty PrizE Huntine Stortss is the 
title of an instructive booklet of 112 
pages, published by the Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co., who recently 
offered a series of valuable prizes for the 
best true stories of sport with a shotgun. 
It is worthy of note that the stories came 
from all parts of the world, many re- 
markable experiences being narrated— 
from the shooting of birds to the killing 
of lions. My First Honker, by E. C. 
Cratty of Vancouver; The Shotgun and 
the Grizzly, by W. D. McGee of Los 
Angeles; and Grouse Shooting in Idaho, 
by C. H. Kessler of Des Moines, won 
the three highest prizes. Other good 
stories in the book are: Shooting a 
Train Robber, The Tale of a 20-Gauge, 
The Story of an Empty Gun, and Teach- 
ing the Boy to Shoot. If you will write 
to the Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Co., Worcester, Mass., mentioning 
Sports AFIELD and enclosing 3 cts. in 
stamps to pay postage, they will, while 
the edition lasts, be pleased to send you 
a free copy of the book. 
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The pumpkin pies; the mince pies; 
The turkey, plump and brown; 
The pudding, stuffed with raisins 
That Father brought from town! 
The cranberries and apples— 
I'll ne'er forget the charm, 
The perfect bliss of Christmas 
On that old New England farm. 


And then out in Nebraska, 

In our first old sod-walled house. 
Our pies were of dried apples; 

Our turkey, prairie grouse. 
“For these blessings ——” fed and 

sheltered 

From the raging blizzard’s harm, 
Yes, I always shall be thankful 

For that Christmas on the farm! 


Ting-a-ling ! Wake up there, chauffeur! 
All ready? Run her ’round. 
An extra shoe? May need it 
On this rough and frozen ground. 
Pile in, you folks—I'm driving! 
Late? Shucks! Feel no alarm. 
Speed laws be blimmed !—I'm going 
To spend Christmas on the farm ! 
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EDITORIAL. 





JUMPING DUCKS. 





If you live near the sea coast it is 
likely that your idea of jumping ducks 
includes a boat and a hired pusher, and 
vast stretches of tideland marshes where 
the water-fowl love to feed and where 
no man may venture without waterproof 
and mud-tight planking beneath him. 
But the inland gunner knows another 
meaning of the term. If deer were the 
object of his quest he would dignify the 
method employed by calling it  still- 
hunting, and still-hunting it really is— 
of the most. difficult and cautious sort. 
Beyond question a wild duck has the 
senses of sight and hearing phenomen- 
ally developed, and no feathered game is 
more wary of danger, with the possible 
exception of the wild turkey. When we 
consider that the hunter must approach 
within killing range of small shot, it 
will readily appear why beginners at this 
sort of duck shooting rarely overburden 
themselves with game. 

Shooting ducks over decoys from boat 
or blind requires only experience in hit- 
ing a flying target. One must of course 
be able to judge the varying speed of 
the different species, in order to lead 
them properly—the aim that would 
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catch a crossing mallard would hardly 
ruffle the tail feathers of a blue-wing 
teal—and a bit of skill with the duck 
call is always helpful; but the man who 
finds and jumps his ducks along the 
wooded margins of ponds and waterways 
is constantly confronted with the solu- 
tion of unexpected problems, which must 
be met in the one right way at an in- 
stant’s notice. First and always, he 
must see before he is seen. With the 
devious contour of the shores, broken 
with coves and inlets, toward which all 
species of water-fowl naturally gravi- 
tate; with waist-high rushes to wade 
through, or tangled bushes and vines to 
impede his way and hide from his sight- 
whatever lies beyond; with drooping 
willows, fallen trees and log jams hiding 
the ducks on the water—small wonder, 
indeed, that the most skillful of hunters 
is often chagrined to see his game- 
“jump” well out of reach of the gun. 
But such occasional mischances only urge 
to greater caution. Few hunters will 
shoot their game on the water, for that 
would be unsportsmanlike. The ducks - 
must be flushed, but not while there is a 
chance of a still closer approach. " 

Yes, it’s fun! There is no other shoot- 
ing just like it. There are days when the 
duck flight is unsatisfactory. The flocks 
are few, have no regular flyways or 
routes of travel—as where there is no 
enticing feeding ground near—and show 
a decided disinclination to come to de- 
coys. But somewhere they are feed- 
ing, in pairs or bunches of sixes or 
dozens. It is only a matter of finding 
them. Here is where the still-hunting 
comes im. Here, too, is where the in- 
experienced gunner, on the alert for the 
slightest splash or flutter, slaughters- 
mud-hen, bittern or heron before it is 
long enough on the wing to pérmit iden- 
tification—or may be his shot is a miss. 
Either way he has forfeited the fruits 
of his stealth, and may consider himself 
lucky if he fails to hear the frantic 
quacking of startled ducks just ahead. 
But if he is an old hand at the business,’ 
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before the day ends there will be 
chances at whatever species of wild- 
fowl the season may offer. Teal usually 
go south early, with the so-called sum- 
mer ducks, and the first of the mallard 
flight is not far behind them. The mal- 
lard loiters by the way, gormandizing on 
grain and acorns, and you will find him 
straggling along, blizzard driven, in the 
very rear guard of the migration. Be 
thankful thereat, for he is one of the 
choicest from an epicurean viewpoint 
and by many considered to be the most 
toothsome dish that ever reached the 
kitchen by the shotgun route. But they 
are all very eatable—teal, mallard, pin- 
tail, blackduck, redhead, bluebill and all 
the rest of them, with the exception of 
the mergansers, which have an unfortu- 
nate appetite for fish. Even the coot 
or mud-hen is a whole lot better in the 
frying pan than its traducers would have 
you believe. But you are not likely to 
jump acoot. They don’t frighten easily, 
and if pressed too closely prefer diving 
to taking chances in the air. 

The game laws are considerate of the 
duck hunter’s happiness—perhaps too 
generously so for the good of the game; 
for only two of the States (Minnesota, 
Dec. 1; North Dakota, Dec. 16) close the 
season before the last day of the year, 
while three-fourths of all the others per- 
mit duck shooting until well along in the 
spring. The sentiment against spring 
shooting is yearly growing and there is 
a likelihood that the practice will soon be 
universally prohibited, throughout our 
Northern States at least. There should 
be National legislation, protecting migra- 
tory fowls in the easiest and most nat- 
ural way, by prohibiting shooting save in 
the last three months of ‘the year; the 
open season in any State to be not longer 
than two months. There should be no 


duck shooting in the Northern States 
prior to October, and, for the better in- 
terests of sportsmanship, the South 
should be willing to forego the present 
all-winter-long slaughter. 
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AFIELD. 
THE WOMAN IN THE WOODS. 








What possible business has a woman 
in the woods? If you are a cranky old 
bachelor the question is excusable, but 
not the one-sided ignorance of human 
nature which prompts it. Deny to 
women what we may in the matter of 
legal rights, charge them with mental 
contrarities, foibles, fancies, or whatever 
you like, they are still human beings and 
their family trees sprouted and first bore 
fruit in the shadow of the big trees. They 
love the woods, even as men love them. 
The greatest happiness you can give a 
throng of boys and girls is to let them 
go free in the forest—and this, whether 
the tender grasses are dotted with the 
flowers of spring or the fleecy snow is 
heaped knee-deep in the hollows. Now 
doesn’t it seem a bit unreasonable to 
claim that, while the love of the open 
increases as the boy grows to manhood, 
in the girl’s case it should pass and be 
forgotten? If there is a difference, it 
lies in the opposite direction. The man 
seeks the woods with a well-defined 
object in view, whether it be game or 
fish or the wild fruits and nuts. The 
woman finds intense happiness where his 
duller preception sees nothing worthy 
of notice—in the tiny blue star flowers 
that a wind-turned leaf might hide, in the 
delicate thosses like the pile of rarest 
velvet, in the clinging vines, in the ripple 
of a foot-wide rivulet and the parti- 
colored sheen of its pebbled bed. It 
takes so little to make a woman happy! 
Turn to your mirror, most selfish and in- 
considerate of men, and dispute ‘this 
fact if you can. 

Men place a higher value upon the 
things more difficult to attain. Why do 
they think that the certainty of rough 
fare and bough beds, the probability of 
briar scratches and mosquito bite, and 
the possibility. of wet footwear and 
frosted fingertips would destroy all the 
pleasures of camp life for their woman- 
kind? Wife or sister or “best girl,” just 
for an initial experiment suggest that 
she should accompany you on a short 

















woods trip. The small amount of per- 
suasion needful will be absolutely start- 
ling. There will be the one question, 
and it is not for you to greet it with 
derision. Bear in mind that, despite your 
years of experience as a hunter and 
angler, you still peruse greedily every 
article you can find relating to the most 
suitable garb for sportsmen. It doesn’t 
matter that the majority of such articles 
are “inspired” and paid for by certain 
manufacturers—you read them, never- 
theless, although you have long since 
learned that there is nothing better for 
the purpose than the old suits that have 
passed their presentable days for other 
uses. Why not pass on this information 
to your prospective camp-mate of the 
other sex? An outer garment that will 
protect from the rain and snow, water- 
proof footwear, and any sort of old 
clothes for the rest, providing they are 
warm and of strong material. 

The chief need in camping is provis- 
ion for warmth and comfort at night. 
In dry cold weather shelter of any de- 
scription is not demanded, but warmth 
is essential, which means there must be 
enough bedding beneath to keep out the 
ground chill and plenty of blankets over 
you. A canvas sheet, stretched shanty- 
wise with its back edge at the ground, 
and a big log fire close to its front, will 
give you direct and reflected heat, and 
is in many ways more comfortable than 
a closed tent. A wind-break for either 
of the open ends is easily improvised 
if need requires. Won’t your wife enjoy 
helping you with the shelter and the 
fire-building and in gathering together 
the fallen leaves or hemlock browse for 
the bed! It’s long odds that she will 
consider it the greatest frolic of her life. 
And long after you have fallen asleep— 
the after-supper pipe burned down to its 
last crumb of your favorite brand—she 
will lie watching the fire, listening, re- 
sponding with the most delightful little 
shivers to each new noise of the night- 
hidden forest. 

The old narrow sentiment which for- 
bade women sharing in the outdoor 
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sports of their menfolks has practically 
been swept aside by the dictates of com- 
mon-sense. A big fish fought and con- 
quered with regulation tackle, a deer or 
moose brought down with the rifle or 
a bag of feathered game legitimately 
killed on the wing, means as much to the 
woman gunner as to those of the sterner 
sex who in other days looked upon both 
fish and game as their very own. And 
it is being. forcibly demonstrated each 
year that women are as apt in acquiring 
proficiency in field sports as they have 
proved themselves elsewhere in unac- 
customed pursuits. It is amazing how 
quickly, if given a chance, the ordinary 
highly-strung, nervous woman will de- 
velop into a steady wing-shot or long- 
distance bait-caster, but more wonderful 
still, how, in her earnest efforts to excel, 
the troublesome matter of nerves is for- 
gotten and—well, most women are glad 
to freshen the rose hue on their cheeks, 
even though it is supplemented by a bit 
of the same on the nose-tip, which some- 
how always catches the first and last of 
sun and wind. 





THE OWL'S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 





I saw a large grey, round-headed owl 
today, while walking along the track. 
He had evidently just made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at catching some small 
animal (a weasel, I think, as I saw its 
track in the snow), as I saw it rise from 
the ground and perch on top of a tele- 
gtaph pole. My coming did not frighten 
nor even disturb him. As I came oppo- 
site and stopped, he looked at me for a 
second or two, and during a possible five 
minutes while I stood and watched him 
he would glance at me occasionally — 
glance is scarcely the word, as his look 
was peculiarly intent, brief though it 
was. I fancy all birds of prey have 
what may be called an intense way of 


looking at an object. There is nothing 


careless about it. He looked forward 
and down in an attitude of tense ex- 
pectancy, and did not move a feather 
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that I could detect — except when he 
straightened up to have a look at me. 
The breath from his nostrils had frozen 
into a perfectly shaped, pointed mus- 
tache. It gave his face a fierce military 
look. A truly terrifying face it must 
have been to anything that would have 
cause to fear him. One could easily 
imagine a mouse or hare peeping out at 
it and being paralyzed with fear. He 
must have been very hungry to come 
into the open and hunt within a couple 
of rods of an observer. 

There are numbers of the great Arc- 
tic or snowy owl here in winter. Except 
for the color of this one (a rather dark 
barred. grey—like a very dark barred 
Plymouth Rock chicken), I should have 
said it was of the Arctic variety. It 
seemed, however, neither so upright nor 
quite as long as the snowy. (This may 
have been due to his attitude of squat- 
ting — ready for a spring.) He jumped 
from the top of the pole itself to one 
of the glass insulators—in some way 
gripping it instantly and securely, as 
there was no hint of balancing. Finding 
the insulator too cold, he flew to the top 
of a small spruce a rod or two to one 
side — again landing as if he were in- 
stantly glued to his perch. Most birds 
have wonderful precision in their move- 
ments—as when the night-hawk or 
swallow or king bird catches an insect in 
the air, or when a partridge hurls itself 
through thick growth like a cannon ball. 
The latter bird does interfere with brush 
on limbs occasionally when starting. 
This fall I flushed two at the same in- 
stant — the one on the right swerving to 
the left and the one on the left swerving 
to the right—and both came together 
just above the sapling with a clash of 
wings. If anything of superiority in 
precision exists between different spe- 
cies, it probably belongs to the rapacious 
kind, like the hawks and owls. Their 


prey is shy, often fleet and cunning, and 
they naturally grow both swift and sure 
in capturing it. These birds always con- 
vey an impression of being capable and 
certain in all their movements. 
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I could not wait to see the outcome of 
this fierce hunter’s quest — much as I 
should have liked to see him make a cap- 
ture. When I returned it was too dark 
to see anything, but I hoped he had got 
his Christmas dinner. I thought of the 
goose browning in the oven at home, 
which I should have the pleasure of 
sticking a fork into within the hour, and 
wished the savage old killer could have 
had one like it. One may be pardoned 
such a wish, I am sure, in favor of even 
a robber — when it is Christmas and the 
night is cold and stormy. 

F. G. WESTPHAL. 


THE BUDDING OF A TRAPPER. 








Once my ambition was to be a trap- 
per, but not especially because I could 
see easy money in catching inoffensive 
little quadrupeds for their fur. From a 
careful perusal of Beadle’s Dime Novels, 
and other literature of the same stripe, 
I had gathered that it was not all of 
trapping to trap. Far from it! In the 
first settlement of wild regions there 
must be some one to warn the scattered 
pioneers when the Indians dig up the 
hatchet and string out along the war 
path—always walking in single file, half- 
crouched; toes turned inward, eagle 
plumes in their hair and murder in their 
hearts. When savages are athirst for 
gore, their blood-chilling war whoops in- 
variably reverberate through the track- 
less forest; but the settlers are supposed 
to be hard of hearing, and it naturally 
follows that a trapper must dash into the 
clearing, breathless from haste, yet able 
to arouse the imperiled whites with a 
clarion cry. At first thought one might 
suppose that an auctioneer or a country 
lawyer might manage this quite as well 
as a trapper, but custom forbids. Be- 
side, when it is discovered that the 
Beautiful Maiden has wandered out back 
of the calf pasture, in quest of black- 
berries, and fallen into the hands of the 
blood-thirstiest chieftain that ever said 
“Ugh! white squaw shall come to my 
wigwam !”—and the hapless damsel ties 





























her apron to a sassafras limb as a sign 
that she has been torn ruthlessly away— 
of what account would forty lawyers or 
auctioneers be? Could any one of them 
glance at the moccasin print, draw his 
leathern girdle tighter, and speed away 
through the impenetrable gloom with that 
peculiar loping gait which rapidly de- 
voured the distance to the Indian village? 
Or could he kill the first brave en- 
countered, don his garments—regardless 
of waist-band and collar sizes—and bold- 
ly saunter into the midst of the dancing, 
yelling demons? Well, hardly! It takes 
a trapper for that sort of a job—pre- 
ferably one that is brawny, athletic, and 
in the first flush of his youthful man- 
hood—and he should have piercing eyes, 
a coonskin cap and fringed leggings, 
which essentials may be acquired by any 
genuine, conscientious and painstaking 
trapper. But, in the first place, he has 
got to trap. There don’t seem to be any 
way of getting around it. 

The trap I bought from Tad Miller— 
sure, I remember it!—had toothed jaws 
and two springs, which enhanced its 
value in the eyes of both of us. We fin- 
ally agreed upon a price. Tad turned 
up his nose at a broken-bladed knife and 
thirteen marbles, but succumbed to the 
added temptation of an 8-gauge brass 
shell which I had found on the shore of 
Beazley’s Pond. I had bartered away 
pretty nearly all my worldly belongings, 
but was more than content—for the first 
decided step had been taken and there 
was now no turning back. With ordin- 
ary luck I would be a trapper in a week 
or two—and in some as yet unknown 
way I would come into possession of the 
ber and leggings and the youthful man- 

ood. ; 

That night I set the trap out behind 
the barn, and the old bay Billy horse 
stepped in it. I saw his tracks next morn- 
ing. In the afternoon I caught Mrs. 
Miller’s cat, and had to call Tad to help 
me set it free. The poor thing’s fore- 
toot was badly crushed, and we locked 
it in an unused granary, intending to 
keep it a prisoner until its grievous 
wound was healed. But dire lamenta- 
tions at the midnight hour revealed our 
secret to a scout from the hostile camp; 
and when our fathers were through re- 
monstrating with us, the warlike spirit 
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of the young men was pretty well under 
subjection. We made medicine, but the 
signs were for peace. 

But a few days later I decided to make 
up for lost time. There was a patch of 
woods over north of the school-house, 
twenty acres or more, where we could 
find huckleberries and blacksnakes in 
summer, and in winter the owls hooted 
and the snow was marked with rabbit 
tracks. I tied a leather hame-string 
tightly around my waist, decorated the 
outside seams of my pants with old cur- 
tain fringe, swiped a doughnut and a 
slice of fried pork as a safeguard against 
starvation, and made my way to these 
woods by a roundabout route. Crawl- 
ing on hands and knees in the ditch 
through the big meadow was particularly 
satisfactory, though doubtless the hump 
of my back was plainly visible above the 
low banks. The ditch was crooked and 
any turn might bring me suddenly upon 
an encampment of the enemy, but I en- 
countered nothing more dangerous than 
a big, warty toad and a garter snake. 
Safely arrived, I set the trap in a hole 
under a rock, sat down cross-leggéd, be- 
side it and ate my lunch, and then hit 
a lively gait down the big road for home, 
which is the proper thing for a trapper 
when returning to the settlements. Next 
morning at.sunrise I returned to the 
dangerous territory by the same direct 
route, for it is a known fact that Indians 
are late risers, and under no circum- 
stances scalp the whites before break- 
fast. There was something in the tra 
—a lovely black-and-white creature, wi 
a cunning little sharp nose and beadlike 
eyes. I fell upon him with transports 
and a club—and fell off without either. 
That little black-and-white varmint’ was 
a mighty medicine man and a big chief 
Tolled into one. He did things to me 
instanter, and in about three shakes of a 
grasshopper’s left hind kicker I was 
streaking it down the road in that pe- 
culiar loping gait by which you can tell 
a trapper as far as you can see him. 
That’s the way I got my name. Tad 
Miller sat in council, all by himself, and 
christened me The-Man-Who-Smells- 
Like-a-Skunk. And the title received the 
sanction of the tribe. : 

Nore_Lt H. CROwMAN. 

Tama, Iowa. 
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SOME NEW BOKS 


Davin Crockett, Scout. Small Boy, 
Pilgrim, Mountaineer, Soldier, Bear- 
Hunter, and Congressman. Defender 
of the Alamo. By Charles Fletcher 
Allen. With Illustrations by Frank 
McKernan. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 

The name of Charles’ Fletcher 
Allen, both as author and sportsman, is 
well and favorably known to every 
reader of Sports AFIELD, and his book 
needs no favorable introduction here. 
Let this, then, be taken as a merited 
tribute to a valuable and instructive 
work—the very best that has come to 
this critic’s notice in many years. The 
author has seemingly chosen his subject 
with a view to imparting useful his- 
torical and other knowledge, rather than 
the exaltation of his hero, and although 
Crockett is ever in the foreground, with 
many hitherto unpublished incidents of 
his life, the reader is still left to form 
his own ideas of the boy, the hunter, the 
soldier and the man. The book is really 
a history of frontier life, and a valuable 
and charming one. In it the sportsman 


will find intensely interesting stories of 
powder-horn and flint-lock days; the 
statesman politician, a history of the days 
of border tumult and the causes that led 
to various wars, and Indian history that 
has no peer, while the general reader 
will be charmed with the author’s grace- 





ful description of every trail upon which 
the hunter’s footsteps fell; of early days 
in Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
and the backwoodsman’s first impres- 
sions of these great cities; of Halley’s 
comet, portending war and the great 
earthquake that made Reelfoot Lake. 
Here is in part, the author’s description 
of Crockett’s return from Congress to 
his home in the wilderness of Tennessee: 
“It was in June that he went down the 
western slopes of the range, through a 
wild waste of trees and flowers. In the 
cold coves the laurel still glowed; the 
lady slipper, least of all the orchid sis- 
terhood, swung beside the way; the In- 
dian pine gleamed like a ghostly memory 
of departed tribes. * * * They were 
the same birds, it seemed, that flew like 
bits of flame across his boyhood paths. 
The bluebird and the yellow warbler 
still rivalled the scarlet tanager in their 
splendid liveries, while the thrush, the 
cat-bird, and the riotous mocking-bird 
filled the wilderness with a flood of 
melodies. Past the tumbling cabin at 
the Limestone’s mouth, past the gentle 
confluence of the now tame Cove Creek 
with the Nolichucky, standing at last 
near the shaky tavern from which his 
father and mother had gone to their 
quiet graves, he longed for the sweet 
perplexities of his childhood as one longs 
for a drink from the far-away mossy 





























spring where the luscious berries grew, 
and the arbutus dropped fragrant petals 
to its edge. He would have rejoiced if 
the dear ones who had gone to rest 
might have known of the honors that 
had come to their barefoot boy.” 

The book follows Davy Crockett from 
his birth, through his young manhood, 
his hunting exploits, in Indian fighting, 
and his unique experiences as a member 
of Congress, and ends with his death at 
the Alamo in the famous old historic 
city of San Antonio de Bejar—every 
incident being authenticated by appar- 
ently the most painstaking research 
and care, and, aside from the beauty 
of the language used. in relating the 
many interesting incidents, the book 
is valuable as a reference in the his- 
torical events of Crockett’s time, and 
no library should be without it. In 
relating the story of the Alamo, Mr. 
Allen has not fallen into the common 
error of glorifying his characters above 
their due, but touches the historical facts, 
with his own graceful language, in a 
way to leave the thoughtful reader to 
choose his own ideals. As a book for 
boys, it is the most wholesome, inspiring 
and instructive work that has been 
published in recent years. 

TuHos. H. FRASER. 
* * * a 
Tue Lire AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES 

Capen Apams. By Theodore H. Hit- 

tell. First published in San Francisco 

in 1860, and now reprinted in same 
style and with same illustrations by 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Price, $1.65, postpaid. © 

If any reader_can remember back to 
60 years ago, he will recall Richard 
Henry Dana’s “ Two Years Before the 
Mast ”’—a voyage around the Horn and 
back—and if he should see Dana’s old 
brig sailing into the harbor, with painted 
ports and single topsails, it would not be 
more of a surprise than the book before 
us. In a note to Sports AFIELD Messrs. 
Scribner’s Sons have this to say: “So 
remarkable is the narrative that re-pub- 
lication was decided upon, and it was 
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then felt that there could be no setting 
more fit for it than its original setting. 
In every detail of illustrations, type and 
binding, its original form has therefore 
been retained.” 

When the story was first printed, the 
nation was upon the borders of the great 
battle-field of the War of Secession; 
few books are known to the present gen- 
eration that were published during that- 
war, when truth became stranger than 
fiction and reality gave romance but a 
dark corner of the stage. The book is 
a simple narrative of life in California, 
with excursions into Eastern Washing- 
ton. In every line there is something 
that tells of Adams’ adventures among 
the game and game-destroyers of our 
great Western Empire on the Pacific 
Slope. Even mustang steaks were in his 
bill-of-fare, when occasion made them 
easier to obtain than other meat. 

The trails of ’49 are still marked upon 
the Great Plains, and here and there a 
fragment of bone glistens upon the 
scene of a tragedy or the fading of a life. 
It is not so long ago since James Capen 
Adams came into sight of the Pacific, 
after months of trans-continental wand- 
ering, without money, and possessed only 
of an old wagon, a battered Kentucky 
rifle that used thirty bullets to the pound 
of lead, a Tennessee rifle using sixty to 
the pound, a Colt’s revolver and several 
Bowie knives. Here were all the effects 
needed for a life of adventure, and we 
are not disappointed in our expectations 
of a great performance. The taming of 
Lady Washington and the other griz- 
zlies shows how heartily the man entered 
into the moods of the wilderness—mak- 
ing friends of fierce animals and savages. 
The illustrations are interesting, remind- 
ing some of us of the cuts in the school- 
books that we carried so unwillingly to 
the little red school-houses of traditional 
history. They are twenty in number— 
a goodly showing for 1860 A. D. The 
book should be in every library, as an 
example of the style of publication fifty 
years ago, if for no other reason, for we. 
have the guarantee of the eminent firm 
in that respect. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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NEIGHBORS UNKNOWN. By Charles G. 
D. Roberts. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Roberts’ stories of animal life 
and adventure are so well known that 
one opinion more or less is of small con- 
sequence. These stories have been fully 
enjoyed by thousands of our citizens and 
even perhaps by the animals themselves, 
if they have been able to read with half 
the intelligence with which they are 
credited. 

All of Mr. Roberts’ animals (birds and 
mammals and fishes) are more natural 
than those of some other renowned 
writers, and for the most part we have 
no cause to doubt the reasonableness of 
their parts in the dramas of his books. 
But having been brought up, so to speak, 
with all sorts of creatures in the wilder- 
ness, may the writer be pardoned if he 
suggests that all Nature-story writers 
yield to the call of Fancy and go astray? 
In one of Seton Thompson’s stories the 
fox carefully drops the poisoned meat in 
the den of his enemy the skunk, and in 
Mr. Roberts’ Black Swamp—in the book 
we are discussing—the raccoon tumbles 
down upon his foe—the bear—a nest 
of yellow-jacket wasps, by gnawing the 
limb that supported it. Honors are 
about even in these instances. 

Neighbors Unknown is replete with 
interest, and we especially enjoy the 
story of the cat left by mistake on the 
Robinson Crusoe sand-bank, off the 
coast. Some of the tales are grim and 
full of tragedy, but few of our wild 
creatures die a natural death and the 
survival of the fittest means the shedding 
of much blood. 

In the old days, when there was no 
talk of race suicide, all men went natu- 
rally to war—like the other animals—and 
there has never been a tragedy of the 
jungle to compare for cruelty with those 
enacted in the high places of the King- 
doms of Men. 

The story of the Loon and that of the 
Shark show the author’s scope, and we 
speak from experience in saying that 
only careful and prolonged study could 
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enable Mr, Roberts to tell so accurately 

the conditions of life in such varied 

scenes. He never invents conditions, but 
learns them. CuHaArLes F, ALLEN. 
* * * * 

AN AMERICAN BriIDE IN Puerto RICco. 
By Marion Blythe. Fleming H. Revell 
Co.,'New York. Price, $1.10, post- 
paid. 

In a series of letters, written to her 
mother-in-law, the author describes her 
honeymoon in Puerto Rico. Letters give 
one a chance of knowing a country in a 
more intimate way than a formal book of 
travel; so that by the time one finishes 
this volume he has a somewhat definite 
idea of Puerto Rican people and cus- 
toms. The illustrations are excellent. 

* * * * 

In THE Lonc Aco. Notes from an Old 
Diary. By Thos. H. Fraser, LL.B. 
Published by C. M. Feezer, Mount 
Carroll, Illinois. Price, $1.00. 

Any old sailor of the sea of Life, 
whose voyage began in the vicinity of 
Lat. 42° North and Long. go° West 
from Greenwich, will feel a solemn de- 
light in overhauling this log of the 
author’s voyage through the storm and 
stress and calms and fair wind weather 
of the last sixty years. 

Mr. Fraser’s book is not intended as 
a mercantile venture, but anyone who 
has lived in or about Mount Carroll will 
be repaid many times for the cost of a 
copy. The threads of our lives are so 
intertangled that we can scarcely follow 
one far without finding it winding its 
way into every portion of our older ter- 
ritory. For example, this little notice of 
the book is written in Denver, Colorado, 
where the writer and Mr. Fraser met 
for a few hours several years ago but 
never since; and in “ The Long Ago” 
we find the name of Moses Hallett as 
one of the three who chose the site for 
the town of Mount Carroll. Now, with- 
out further investigation, we take it for 
granted that this Moses Hallett was the 
father of Judge Moses Hallett, for over 
40 years Judge of the U. S. District 
Court, who is now living and in good 
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health—having retired with the reputa- 
tion of having been the most fearless 
and upright man who ever presided over 
the courts in his jurisdiction That the 
writer should have become acquainted 
with Judge Hallett through his own rela- 
tives in Bermuda, is only another in- 
stance of the intertwining of the threads. 
To every reader from the proper latitude 
and longitude will come experiences like 
this, and faces that have almost faded 
out of sight will glow with new light as 
the leaves of the book are turned. 

The book is illustrated with old cuts 
from the Mount Carroll Democrat, in 
which the compiled sketches were orig- 
inally printed, and the wood cuts of 
other days add to the quaint appearance 
of the “log.” There are many faces 
shown, of the young men and women 
who never grew old, of those whose still 
keen eyes tell the story of their success- 
ful battle with every other foe but one— 
Old Age. Counselors, statesmen, doc- 
tors whose carriage lamps were like 
stars of hope to anxious watchers beside 
long miles of country roads, teachers, 
bankers, and mothers and sweethearts 
of the long ago. And as you read, even 
if you have never heard of Mount Car- 
roll, there will come to mind the verses 
that all of us know: 

There’s a magical isle up the River of Time, 

And we bury our treasures there; 

There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 


There are heaps of dust, but we love them so— 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


The days of the Civil War, the story 
of some of- John Brown’s men, the creak- 
ing mill of 70 years agone, echoes of all 
the history making of a century come to 
us from the diary that was begun and 
for years continued by Mr. Fraser’s 
father, Wm. Fraser, whose picture, with 
that of his wife, is shown as they cele- 
brated their 5oth wedding anniversary. 

So many of the readers of Sports 
AFIELD have become acquainted with Mr. 
Fraser’s articles that nothing farther 
needs to be said in that respect. But 
especially will older men be glad to hear 
the stories of former experiences in 
fishing and hunting, as tax collector, the 


target tree, filled with lead by marksmen 

of the Black Hawk war times, the vol- 

unteers of ’62, and of a score of equally 
interesting subjects. Here’s wishing 

Mr. Fraser many years more of pleasant 

days with old-time friends and some 

that are new and dear. 
CuHarLes F. ALLEN. 
* * a * 

Tue SToLeN SINGER. By Martha Bel- - 
linger. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis. Price, $1.25. 

This story, which has some of the 
characteristics of such romances as 
Graustark, differs from them in proba- 
bility, with all the advantage upon its 
own side. Beginning with the beauti- 
ful spot where the heroine surveys the 
wonders of the Hudson at Riverside, the 
reader is not dragged in his excited tol- 
lowing of the narrative into some un- 
known and fantastic monarchy of the 
Old World. He goes no farther, through 
the darkness and the mist of unchartered 
seas, than the rocky coast of Maine, and 
there he is shown a pleasant and ancient 
stage where the people of the play work 
out their parts. From the moment when 
Agatha Redmond is kidnapped at River- 
side, until the curtain is lowered upon the 
first act—to rise again, showing the old 
red house among the hills of Maine— 
there is no chance to put the book down 
without impatience at delay. But once 
among the pines of the second setting 
of the story, there comes a calmer mood 
and a sense of peaceful enjoyment to the 
reader, made welcome by the excitement 
of the earlier chapters. 

There is no clumsiness in the moving 
of the characters through the plot, but 
a crisp freshness of expression and an 
off-hand way of saying things are every- 
where present in the book. There is 
little muffing of the bali, and the author- 
ess plays all the bases, and even more, 
with tact and skill. The book is not 
history, but history is not popular, and 
as we go to the play for an hour’s 
amusement and excitement, so we may 
read The Stolen Singer with satisfac- 
tion, to its last line. 

CHartes F. ALLEN. 








SPORTS 


BOSTON’S CHAMPION SWIMMER. 


Little Rose Pitonof, of Boston (who now claims 
to be the Champion Long Distance Woman Swim- 
mer of the World), is looking forward—after her 
recent remarkable swim from 26th st., New York, 
to Steeplechase Park, Coney Island (21 miles 
against treacherous currents in eight hours)—to 
the only feat in which she has not yet equalled 
or excelled all male swimmers—namely, the cross- 
ing of the English Channel. 

Her swim in New York was over a course that 
no other swimmer (though many have tried) has 
ever succeeded in negotiating. One after another 
those who have attempted it have failed and, like 
her victory over the Boston tides a year ago (when 
she reached Boston Light before any other swim- 
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prize when 7 years old, in a 50-yard swim. Since 
then she has won many cups, several watches, a 
ring, and medals and badges galore. Last year 
she swam 7 miles from the Dorchester Yacht Club 
to Deer Island in 3 hours and 15 minutes. She 
holds the record from Charlestown Bridge to Bos- 
ton Light—there being but one man to accomplish 
this feat. She is ambitious to become the champion 
swimmer of the world and is open to any sort of 
a swimming challenge. 


_ 
SOME GOOD PISTOL SHOOTING. 


At the range of the Manhattan Rifle and Re- 
volver Association, on the afternoon of Oct. 7, 
John A. Dietz (shooting cartridges loaded with 








Rose Pitonof, the 17-year-old Boston girl 
swimmer. 


Copyright by BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 


Rose Pitonof making her great swim to 
Boston Light. 





mer had ever done so), she recently made the 
great New York course—ending with a spurt and 
apparently fresh. Miss Pitonof took to the water 
at 9:20—just when the currents of the East River 
were at their worst for the success of her effort. 
She was accompanied in boats by her father and 
brother, also by newspaper men and many ex- 

all of whom made sorry showings when 
they took to the water to swim a long way with 
her. 

The Baroness Poss, head of the Swedish Gym- 
nasium in Boston, considers her one of the most 
perfect types of feminine physical development she 
has ever seen. The Baroness says the girl’s meas- 
urements conform to an almost ideal standard for 
one of her height and build. Miss Pitonof (who 
is now in her 17th year) won her first aquatic 


Lesmok powder) made scores of 92, 97, 98, 99, 
and 100 on the Standard American Target at 50 
yds. Referring to other instances where shooters 
have obtained extra good scores, it is interesting 
to recall the new World’s Record made by A. 
Hubalek. In the championship match, March 15, 
1911, at the Zettler Rifle Club’s range, Mr. Huba- 
lek (also shooting cartridges loaded with Lesmok) 
made a score of 2484 out of 2500. Previous to 
this remarkable shooting, at the 6th annual tour- 


‘nament of the Indoor 22 Calibre League, at Brook- 


lyn, Jan. 31 to Feb. 4, 1911, Dr. W. G. Hudson 
made the notable score of 2482 out of 2500. In 
a series of matches held under the auspices of the 
U. 8. Revolver Ass’n, the highest total individual 
score was 2913, or an average of 224.1 for each 
match. Parmly Hanford (a member of the Man- 
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Marlin’. 
REPEATING RIFLES vos 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 
on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the 
bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 

fared gore cope Thc psig wel sd coal Se 
your head and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foret 


matter from getting into the action. The side ejection throws 
away from line of sight and allows instant repeat shots, always. 


Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibers, 
it is a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


Every hunter should know all the Zz characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The lltatlin Firearms Ca. 


49 Willow Street, « 2 s NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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SHOTGUN POWDER 


A dense powder that is absolutely uniform in velocity and pattern. It is water- 
proef and not affected by climatic changes. Always in perfect condition every" here 
and always reliable—two requisites giving it clear and undisputed title ‘“‘ Infallible.’ 
Being chemically pure, it will not pit the gun barrel. Safety to the shooter and 
protection to gun Soeedl. These features appeal to the experienced shooter. 


The Result of Over a Gentury’s Experience 


The advantages of ‘‘Infallible’’ and all other Du Pont Brands of Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powders are largely due to the accumulated experience of 109 years of powder 
making The most scrupulous care in the selection of raw materials, the employment 
of skilled labor exclusively, and the use of the best mechanical equipment are the 
means adopted to make Du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders 

Unequaled for Field and Trap Shooting 


Send for “Infallible”’ Booklet No. 53. Gives best loads for 
various game and other valuable information for shooters. 


E 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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hattan Rifle Ass’n) is the possessor of this ex- 
ceptional record. The making of these noticeable 
scores calls for very careful selection of ammuni- 
tion, and the choice of Lesmok powder by Messrs. 
Hubalek, Hudson, Hanford and Dietz, when making 
these phenomenal scores, is now gaining for this 
powder an enviable reputation for accuracy and 
cleanliness. 


SOME CHRONICLES OF THE SOUTHWEST. 
* Compiled for Sports Afield by Charles I. Jones. 
Fined for Contempt. 


A Justice of the Peace in Arizona was pro- 
prietor of a saloon, which he ran in connection with 
his legal affairs. The town where he lived was 
far from any failroad—the stage or mail hack 
passing his saloon and court room at 10 o’clock 
every morning. On a certain occasion a traveler 
who was riding in the stage came into the saloon 
at a time when the Justice was holding court in 
the next room. He suspended court, so that he 
could wait on the gentleman. After he had been 
served, the traveler gave him a ten dollar bill, and 
the Justice went back to his court room and re- 
sumed court. The stage was all ready to start and 
the traveler still waited for his change. Just as 
the driver yelled, ‘‘All aboard!’’ the traveler 
rushed into the court room and demanded his 
change. The Justice, with much dignity, then an- 
nounced that the traveler was fined nine dollars and 
eighty-five cents for contempt of court! 








He Needed a Gang Plank. 


A native from the interior of Arkansas had 
planned to take a railway journey. He had 
never before traveled on anything except a boat. 
He went to the railroad station and bought his 
ticket—the agent telling him that the train would 
be in soon. The train arrived and the agent went 
about his duties. When the train had gone he saw 
that the native was still standing where he had 
left him. He asked him why he had not boarded 
the train. To which the native replied that he 
could not see any gang plank, so that he could 
get on! 





Paid the Wrong Man. 


A dog ran into the main street of Amarillo, 
Texas, in pursuit of an automobile. The machine 
ran over him and left him stretched out in’ the 
middle of the road, dead. Billy James was cross- 
ing the street at the time and stopped to look at 
the dog. The people in the car, seeing Billy look- 
ing at the dog, thought that it belonged to him. 
So they stopped the car, and one of the party went 
back and handed Billy a ten dollar note, saying, 
“*Will this be all right?’’ Billy answered, 
4é Sure! ”? “ 





Distance Is Deceiving. 
A learned English Professor, who was an author- 
ity on Chemistry, was appointed to a position in 
the University of Illinois. He crossed the ocean 


and landed in Boston. Here he registered at a 
hotel and took the rest of the day to look over 
the city. On the following morning he endeavored 
to arrange for living accommodations for himself 
during his stay in America, saying that he would 
go out to Illinois University every morning and 
return in the evening! 





He Carried Concealed Weapons. 


A cowboy in Southern New Mexico was drowned. 
His body was taken to town and brought before 
a Justice of the Peace. The Justice caused him 
to be searched. They found on his person fifty 
dollars and a revolver; whereupon the Justice 
fined him fifty dollars for carrying concealed 
weapons and let the County bury him! 





A Not Unlawful Killing. 


A cowboy was brought before a Judge in Neva- 
da, charged with killing a Chinaman. The Judge 
carefully looked through all his law books, but 
could find nothing about its being unlawful to kill 
a Chinaman. So he turned the cowboy loose! 





A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 





OnE of the most appropriate gifts for a sports- 
man or other lover of out- 
door life, is an ICY-HOT 
Bottle or one of the many 
outfits or kits made by the 
Iey-Hot Bottle Co. These 
bottles are absolutely guaran- 
teed to keep any liquid hot 
24 hours or cold 72 hours. 
The illustration printed here- 
with is the ICY-HOT com- 
bination case for one bottle 
and a lunch box. These cases 
are made in pint and quart 
sizes and as a Christmas gift 
leave nothing to be desired. 
Further details of the Icy- 
Hot Bottle Co., 214 Long- 
worth St., Cincinnati, O. 





—_———_———————— 


In sending us a large batch of subscriptions 
(numbering among them many of British Colum- 
bia’s best sportsmen) W. G. Elliott writes: ‘‘ Van- 
couver is still forging ahead tremendously and I am 
kept very busy. But I found time to go duck 
shooting last Friday and bagged 16. Of course 
you know just how it is done, so I need not tell 
of the misses and the one that fell in the mud, 
where I could not get it. Thanks to the hard-hit- 
ting qualities of my double-barrel Parker ham- 
merless, I lost no crippled birds and that was a 
great satisfaction. Wherever I go through the 
Province I hear Sports AFIELD well spoken of. 
Its reading matter seems to please our sportsmen 
much more than that of any other publication in its 
line.’’ 





“y Want ; a STEVENS for Christaaaall 


That’s what they all say—the live, wide-awake American Boy and Man. No gift can 
give more pleasure or enjoyment. Make this Christmas memorable by presenting a 


STEVENS Rifle, Shotgun or Pistol 


dealer—insist o: General Catalog No. =! oS the book io book: trams 
It It you re obtain, let us a Ah ge - which to select your VEN 
will ship . charges prepaid, upon re- Contains handsome illustrati Bens ae 
ceipt of "Catalog Price. descri tions—aleo prices. Send for it. 


Dan Beard’s “Guns and Gunning” makes a fine 
present, too. Cloth-bound, stamped in gilt—30 cents. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Largest Makers of Sporting Firearms in the Worfd. 





In writing to Advertisers. kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 








SPORTS 
AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 


I am sending you herewith P. O. order for some 
more years of the old magazine. Of the many 
papers that, from time to time, find their way to 
my desk, none is more keenly missed or more thank- 
fully received than Sports AFIELD. 

In the mad rush of work and worry, we ofttimes 
neglect an old friend, and I think it 1s seven long 
years since last I listened to the imaginary musical 
clicking, as the Key Notes floated off on silvery 
tongue—ever changing, like a meandering brook, 
to the flitting fancies of that dear, never-to-be-for- 
gotten Man with the Typewriter. When the next 
copy comes, I’m sure the hands will tremble the 
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least bit and the heart will make a few quick. 


bounds to learn his fate. Let us hope he is not 
dead. We cannot spare him. He must be there. 
As he so often said, Old customs die hard. We 
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- anew? Or is it only a ‘‘ jolly ’’? The once mighty 


Jeffries tried to ‘‘come back’’ and everlastingly 
got it in the neck from the Booker Washington- 
Fred Douglass person. Some of my political friends 
are living, though practically inaudible warnings to 
the has-beens who covet resuscitation. But I’d like 
to be rash for once in my life, for all that. Shall I 
risk it? Who seconds the motion? 


> 


ABOUT SMOKY. 





Having seen many pictures of animals in 
Sports AFIELD, I am herewith enclosing a picture 
of a coyote. In the picture he looks very wild; 
but he is just as tame as a dog. Smoky was dug 
out of the ground when he was but a few days old. 
He was raised on a ranch in New Mexico, where 
he was a great pet—although he was at all times 

















SMOKY——-A THOROUGHBRED COYOTE. 


> 





hardly think his place could be filled. *Twould 
be like a stranger in the old home. Then, once 
more, let us hope that he has not gone over the 
long, long trail. Yes; we long for the old book and 
the old stories. Let us pray that all is not changed. 
We know there will be some vacant places on the 
old log by the camp-fire, but we who are left will 
keep it burning brightly and its smoke wafting up- 
wards. 8. A. Getsz, V. 8. 


We submitted this friendly letter to The Man 
with the Typewriter, who replies as follows: 

Tell your correspondent that this is a world of 
change. At certain stages of their career some 
great men go to Africa to kill lions and hodags; 
others accept a seat on the Supreme Bench; still 
others get so blamed busy doing nothing that they 
have no time to write Key Notes. Wonder if he 
really wants the old string of nonsense started 





kept chained up, on account of his wild desire to 

eat chickéns. When he was two months old he 

found twelve small turkeys, which he devoured in 

short order. He is very playful at all times and 

acts just like a dog. Cuas. I. JONEs. 
Raton, New Mezico. 


-— 





JupGe Kent of Bonners Ferry, Hilfred Thoma- 
son of Sand Point, and John Little of Spokane 
are making a trip through the Pack River country 
for big game, which is reported to be plentiful 
there this year. The trip includes a ride of 25 
miles up Pack River and then tramping 15 miles 
into the interior to reach camp. Archie and O, F. 
Melcher of Spokane are hunting on Priest Lake, 
Idaho, and along Gold Creek. J. E. Brown and 
party are on Trout Creek, Moni., where they are 
meeting with good success. 
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The Gift for the Sportsman 


Just the thing to please the man who hunts, fishes, camps, 
travels, autos. A handsome, useful, lasting article that will 
make him think of you all through the year. 
Inexpensive. It’s the 













ICY-HOT Lunch and 
Beverage Case. 


Keeps hot liquids hot 24 hours. Cold liquids cold 3 days. Filled when 
leaving home, camp, or hotel, it gives the out-o’-doors man a warm, 
bracing beverage in winter without fire—a cold, refreshing drink in sum- 
mer without ice. Glass lining removable. Perfectly sanitary. Beauti- 
fully nickel-plated. Also made leather-covered in any color. Pints, $1.00 
up. Quarts, $2.00 up. If your dealer can’t show you this bottle, we will 
ship, express prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. Write today to 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., 


214 Longworth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Excuse,Mr.Camg 
Sareless Expose 


Too often, Campers 


come home wretched 
with colds or rheumatism, be- 
cause of bunking on the cold, 
amp ground. Be comfortable 
and ‘‘play safe.’” Come back from 
camp B ia he with health and vigor, 
without the vestige of a cold. 
nights in a camp on a 


‘‘White Swan” Camp Mattress 


2 ” 

You rest-out as thoroughly on a “White Swan” Camp Mat- Let Us Send You a “White Swan’? Camp 
tress as if home in bed. It is soft and restful. Built of finest Mattress at Our Risk, Prepaid 
staple cotton. Covered, sides and bottom, with heavy brown he eecamnatest ant semana 
waterproof duck. Cold and damp can’t get through. Rolls Decide right now to have the comfort and p 
up into neat, compact bundle as pictured. mattress. As they are not yet on sale generally with 
Easily carried in automobile, launch, dealers, we will pd order rae J 

- mattress is ly guaran . nless 
wagon, as baggage, or on your back. Sempents sateiad’ ao otaal tae 
money. Decide what size you want and 
order today. Descriptive folder and 
sample of duck covering on request, 


TOM B. BURNETT CO. 
Dept. E Dallas. Texas 
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SPORTS 


DEER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


And still they argue the question pro and con. 
Are the protected deer a menace to the crops of 
New England farmers? Has the killing of does 
for the last two years in Vermont ruined the hunt- 
ing by exterminating the breeding stock? I am 
inclined to think that the whole thing amounts 
to about what Paddy got when he sheared the 
pig: a great ery and little wool. An Aroostook 
(Maine) farmer says: ‘‘ Here, in Northern Maine, 
we are supposed to know something about the deer 
question as the woods are full of them. Some 
thousands of deer are killed in this section each 
year; yet I have not known of a claim for dam- 
ages for several years. I have occupied farms in 
three different sections, all bordering forests where 
deer are plentiful. I have seen them in my fields 
at nightfall, but I do not believe they ever did 
me one dollar’s worth of damage. I like to see 
them in my fields. No prettier sight can be seen 
than a number of these graceful creatures feeding 
in a field at even-tide. They do not stay long and 
they do not feed constantly in one place. One 
sheep will wallow down more than a dozen deer 
will eat. I would not hesitate to shoot a deer that 

| I found doing serious damage, but this I have 
never had occasion to do.’’ 

A Franklin County (Mass.) man tells a different 
story, which seems strange, as Maine is the Banner 
State in the number of deer raised and Massachu- 
setts has never had enough of them to warrant 
an open season, until last fall, when they hunted 
them with shotguns in five counties for six days. 
Possibly this is the reason why they have done so 
much damage.- Being unafraid of man, they have 
come into the open freely. There has been con- 
siderable complaint against them in Massachusetts 
—the town of Salisbury alone presenting 18 ac- 
counts for damage. 

To return to the deer question. Mr. Legate had a 
young peach orchard of several hundred trees ut- 
terly ruined by deer. He is entitled to damages and 
heavy damages too, because he has lost several years’ 
growth on his orchard. This isa different case from 
the eating of grass or annual crops. When the deer 
have been hunted a few autumns they will keep 
to the woods more and not be so venturesome as to 
invade the fields and gardens. Massachusetts has 
had a law for three years allowing farmers to 

‘shoot deer found injuring trees or crops. For 
myself (living in Vermont) I see deer in the 
fields quite often. They are fearless and come 
within a few rods of buildings and feed there for 
a short time. They are never in large numbers. 
Usually a lone buck or a doe and fawn, rarely 
three together. I cannot tell two days afterward 
where they have fed. They have never troubled 
my garden. I saw one in a field of oats several 
times. I could see by close inspection where she 
had nibbled the tops, but in a few days I could 
not find the spot. Did she damage my oats? I 
fail to see in what way. I have never personally 
known of damage being done by deer. A good 
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thrifty woodchuck will eat more grass and clover 
than all the deer that ever were in my fields. State 
Game Warden Titeomb reports 134 deer illegally, 
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accidentally and otherwise killed in Vermont trom 
July 1 to Feb. 20. Of these there were found dead 
by wardens (cause unknown) 3 bucks, 12 does, 


and 10 sex not stated. Illegally shot: bucks, 13; 
does, 15; fawns, 2; sex unknown, 14. Killed by 
dogs: bucks, 8; does, 5; fawns, 3. Found dead: 
bucks, 5; does, 7; sex unknown, 3. Suffering from 
wounds and shot by the commissioner: bucks, 4; 


does, 1; fawns, 1; sex unknown, 2. Killed by 
railroad trains: bucks, 1; does, 4; fawns, 2. 
Drowned: bucks, 1; sex unknown, 1. Caught in 


wire fences: bucks, 1; does, 1. Killed by electric 
cars: bucks, 8. It is estimated that there were 
10,000 deer in the State in the winter of 1909-10, 
and deer signs were never so plentiful. 

Last winter we had some good fishing through 
the ice; and what was probably the largest pickerel 
ever taken in Vermont was caught in Lake Hor- 
tonia by H. N. Hill. He had it on exhibition in 
Rutland for several days. It was 43 inches long, 
11 inches deep and weighed 26 pounds. It was a 
female and contained 5 pounds of eggs. 

An attempt was made in the last Maine Legisla- 
ture to pass a law whereby any individual guilty 
of killing a human being while in the pursuit of 
game must pay the heirs of the victim $1,000, and 
on default of payment stand convicted until the 
same is paid—provided that, if at the end of sixty 
days, if he is unable to pay he may be freed by 
taking the poor debtors oath. The bill failed to 
pass, but some punitive measure will doubtless be 
passed in the near future, as Maine is a great hunt- 
ing resort for city sportsmen who are often inex- 
perienced and rattle-headed and many fatal acci- 
dents occur. 

Last winter a large buck was struck by a 
Boston & Maine train near the Massachusetts line. 
It was near a high trestle and was knocked into the 
Hoosie River and floated away before it could be 
rescued. This buck had shed his horns within 12 
hours of the time that it was killed. The deer in 
this section shed their horns during the first two 
weeks in January. On the same day that the buck 
was killed another was struck by an electric car 
near the same place and killed. The Vermont 
Legislature at its last session passed a law, allowing 
farmers to shoot deer found damaging crops. 

The Burlington Free Press, in an article anent 
promoting of the game interests as a means of en- 
hancing the attractiveness of the State to tourists 
and others says: ‘‘There is a vast amount of mis- 
information existing concerning the supply of wild 
ducks and other game birds, as shown by the in- 
quiries and suggestions which find their way to the 
State Dept. of Fisheries and Game. It is a fact, 
however, that wild-fowl, once so abundant, are fast 
becoming scarce. A recent report of the U. S. 
Biological Survey states that the time seems to be 
fast approaching when wild-fowl will no longer be 
available, either for sport or for food. This state 
of things is attracting wide attention and among 
other remedial measures the possibilities of rearing 
wild ducks in preserves is being discussed. The 
food supply of these birds has an important bearing 
on the problem and the Dept. of Agriculture is 
making a complete investigation of the subject.’’ 

HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 
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THIS MACKINAW COAT FOR $6.50 
Direct From the “Home of the Mackinaw” to You 












A dandy coat for out-o-doors,—gives shawl collar, and roomy, covered pockets. 
warmth without weight; does not restrict Sent ex to any part of the U.S. 
movement. Made of our famous “Macki- _for $6. N IDEAL CHRISTMAS 


naw” cloth, in Oxford, Navy Blue, Brown GIFT FOR ANY MAN. Send chest 
and Black; 34 inches long; big, comfy, measurement and length of arms. 
SEE THIS COAT—Try it on in Your Own Home 


If it doesn’t make hit with ith the hundreds of other sportsmen who swear return 
3 satay Pepi fete ey lpn aad 


KELLEY HARDWARE. CO. 


118-120 West Superior St., DULUTH, MINN. 


Reeetad Corleone, of Mackinaw 
for Men, Women and for 
Sfetiins bor BS ; eo 














Who Uses Dead Shot? 


at a Grapd Amesionn ontine _— 
y Mr. Harvey on. Oronogo, Mo. 
Amateurs Score: 99 out of 100—from 20 yards. 
Powder: Dead Shot. 
1911: Seeeen’s . =) Average won 
Professionals 22ore: 2.0ss out of 2.100. 


I Will Develop Any 
Woman's 
Bust 


I Will Will Tell 1 Any 





Powder: Dead Shot Woman Absolute- 
° ly Free of Charge 
Why Do Winners Use Dead Shot? How ToDo It Posi- 
tively and Safely. 

It meant $1,000 in cash to Mr. Harvey Dixon, besides th: 
Inter-State Trophy, to win the Grand American Handicap. pie’ ee 
To win, he had to select his powder with utmost thought and developed or brought 
care. Isn’t this substantial evidence that Dead shot is the back to ite former vig- 


powder for amateurs as well as professionals to use? 

For professional fate the winning of the Season’s 
High Average is the crowntn achievement. Four years out 
of five, professionals using Shot have won this cov- 
eted poser: . Is it any wonder that professionals prefer 


You, too, will prefer Dead Shot if you will try it—com- ge 
pare its patterns and its penctostion we a ated < any other — * cma exercises and other methods 
powder. Once acquainted with ‘ou will al- 


orous condition. Thou- 
sands of women have 
vainly used 
electricity, pump 


oS ~ 4 ne Joads in stock. We guar- 
rs Carry oO e 
antee the stability of Dead Shot. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis. 


Dead Shot 


5 mokd@iess 


Trade Mark leg. in U. 8. Pat. Off. 











Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 


I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard 

> bust development, the reason for failure and the 

success. e Mdme. Du Barrie Positive Frenc 
trothod is different from anything else ever phe 
before por ogee women. By this method, any lady— 
roan, middle or elderly—may develop her bust 
to 8 nie in 30 days, and see definite results 
in 3 to 5 days, mS matter what the cause of the lack of 
development. is based on scientific facts absolutely. 
This method a been used in Europe with astounding suc- 
cess, and has been accepted as the mst ge tive method known. 
To any woman who will send a 2c stamp to pay ay postage, I will 
send complete illustrated ‘booklet of insermation, sealed in plain 

envelope. Address 


Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 3064, Pentiac Bidg., Chicage 











Established 1856. 


“Over Half a Century in Louisville.” 





M. SABEL & SONS 
FUR DEALERS 


227, 229, 231 and 233 E. Market St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Weekly Price List issued. We send it Free. 
Write for it. 


In writin 


Reference: 
Any Bank in Louisville. 


\dvertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 





SPORTS 
A DELIGHTFUL PICTURE. 
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Tue beautifully painted wall hanger and 1912 
ealendar of the Horton Mfg. Co. is well worthy 
a place in every sportsman’s home. It might be 
called The Honeymoon or Their First Evening in 
Camp. Just as our sportsman friend and his 
comely little wife are busily engaged ‘around their 
camp-fire, they are suddenly startled by the leap 
of a mighty bass that breaks the crystal surface 
of the nearby lake. This work of art comes from 
the studio of Oliver Kemp, the renowned sports- 
man artist. A copy of the painting will be sent, 
postpaid, to any one mentioning Sports AFIELD 
and enclosing 15 cts in stamps or silver. Address, 
Horton Mfg. Co., 50 Edisto Ave., Bristol, Conn. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO SHOOTERS. 


Under the title ‘‘ The Sport Alluring ’’ the 
Du Pont Company has just published a most use- 
ful and beautiful book, a copy of which they will 
be pleased to send free to any sportsman mention- 
ing Sports AFIELD. A large portion of the work 
is given over to a superbly written article by 
Edward Banks, entitled Some Hints to Beginners, 
which, in spite of its amateurish title, will equally 
interest the least experienced and the most sea- 
soned trap-shooter. It is an encyclopedia of in- 
formation and clearly establishes the author’s 
right to the title, the Richelieu of the Shooting 
World. Every shooter and every man who con- 
templates taking up this fascinating sport should 
send for a free copy of The Sport Alluring to 
Desk No. 53, Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. This firm also publishes Points on Gun Club 
Organization, which, in addition to containing the 
tules of the Inter-State Shooting Association, 
gives the proper forms for the new club’s con- 
stitution and by-laws, sets forth the unquestioned 
advantages to each section in having an active gun 
club, and, best of all, plainly demonstrates that 
a small gun club can be started and successfully 
operated at comparatively slight expense. Send 
your address, with mention of Sports AFIELD, to 
Desk No. 53, Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del., 
and no doubt the Company will take pleasure in 
sending you other interesting booklets during 1912. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

WE are just in receipt of Dr. Glover’s capital 
booklet, Diseases of the Dog. It gives valuable 
advice on all canine ailments and explains their 
symptoms. Every dogman needs a copy of this 
useful work, which may be had, free of charge, by 
addressing Dr. Glover, 118 W. 31st St., New York 
City. 

+ * * 

Most big game hunters in the West speak highly 
of the Tatro Hunting Knife, made by the Carlson- 
Lusk Hardware Co. of Boise City, Idaho, and sell- 
ing at $1.50. While a perfect tool for bleeding an 
animal, the fact that it can also be used for de- 
fensive purposes adds to its value. ‘‘ We bar only 
one use for this knife,’’ say the makers, ‘‘ and 


AFIELD. 


that is opening cans of any sort with it, We would. 
rather give you a can opener free than have you 
use the Tatronife for this purpose.’’ j 


. * * 


WE especially recommend to the confidence of 
our readers the various fur buying firms whose 
advertisements have been appearing in the past 
four issues of Sports AFIELD. Only houses of © 
good standing are admitted to our advertising © 
pages, and any trapper mentioning the magazine © 
may rest assured of honest assortments, the high- 
est market prices for his furs, and prompt returns. 

* s a 

Wuy not send that distant friend, whom you 
cordially esteem but seldom write to, a year’s 
subscription to Sports AFIELD? Whether he re- 
sides in the pine lands of the Far North, the vast, 
pensive grey deserts of the Far West, in sun-lit 
Puerto Rico or amid the cloud reaching sierras 
of Peru, he will keenly appreciate the monthly 
visits of the magazine. We will send him a com- 
plimentary copy of the present December issue 
and a handsome Christmas card, advising him 
that you are sending him the season’s kindliest 
greetings and a year’s subscription to Sports 
AFIELD. 

- * a 

WHEN Brothers Richard Paddock and T. F. 
Memmen of the Sports Afield Family go shooting, 
they evidently do it right, as witness the follow- 
ing note from Browning Brothers’ gun store, Og- 
den, Utah: ‘‘ Messrs. Paddock and Memmen just 
called on us, on their way to the Bear River duck- 
ing grounds. We had already shipped them, to 
the club-house there, ten thousand 12-gauge smoke- 
less powder cartridges, and they say they will 
likely want another shipment of shells before they 
leave for home. They certainly believe in enjoy- 
ing life and propose spending at least four weeks 
on the ducking grounds.’’ 

: * * * 


‘*THE new Stevens .35 High Power I have tried, | 
and found to be more free of serious defects than 
any rifle that I ever carried across my arm,’’ writes 
our old friend, Amos Burhans of Minnesota. ‘‘ It | 
is smooth in finish and has the appearance of the 
thoroughbred stamped in its handsome lines. Bal- 
anced as no other rifle shooting the rimless am- 
munition; low in the hammer; just right in width | 
to carry in the scabbard and set nifty under the 
left leg while in the saddle; easy to load; a maga- 
zine that holds five shells, and that, with one in 
the chamber, provides enough for any one; sights 
that are standard and used by all the best shooters, 
and not to be disabled readily; a slightly swelled 
fore-end that fits the hand; side ejection; solid 
steel receiver; as accurate as any of the Stevens 
famous rifles; hammer always in sight and 
‘* sweet ’’ to the touch; a perfect coil main spring | 
that does its work always and positively—these | 
are some of the features which have caused me to 
place this rifle at the head of the many now striv- | 
ing for the all-round honors.’’ For beautiful il- | 
lustrated folder of Stevens High Power Rifles, men- | 
tion Sports AFIELD and address Stevens Arms Co., 
Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














